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'Let a man but have an aim, a purpose, and oppor- 
tunities to attain his end shall start forth like buds 
at the kiss of spring. * * * Say not thou lackest 
talent What talent had any of the great ones better 
than their passionate trust in the efficacy of labor? 
* * * The main thing is to have an aim and to 
pursue it with perseverance. There are no opportu- 
nities for those who have no life purpose." — Bishop 
Spalding. 

''How true are those old 'Arabian Nights' fables. 
Mocking and whispering, and abuse loud and low by 
turns, from all the black stones beside the road, 
when one living soul is toiling up the hill to get the 
cooling water. Mocking and whispering, that he may 
look back, and become a black stone like themselves." 
— Ruskin. 

"Without earnestness nothing can be achieved, but 
marvelous results follow from the diligent devotion 
of one's powers, time, and money to the accomplish, 
ment of a design steadily held in view. Let a man 
have good faith, a serious purpose, persevering indus- 
try, and a resolve to honor truth by use, and his 
course shall be upward from out the shadows and 
the gloom into the light of a free, a noble, and a 
blessed life." — Ooethe, 

"All great and worthy work is done under the in- \ 
spiration of ideals. The sculptor is looking, not at : 
the things that are seen, but at things that are un- 
seen, when he calls the angel out of the marble. The 



musician is listening to voices that were never 
heard on land or sea when he indites the symphony. 
The architect beholds the temple in the air before 
he builds it on the earth. And we to whom the 
larger, fairer, diviner task is given of building the 
city — not merely the streets and parks, the ware- 
houses and shops and halls and homes, but the in- 
stitutions, customs, laws in which its civic life is 
manifested — must needs lift our thoughts to realms 
al)ove ourselves that the pattern of the structure we 
are to build may be revealed to us. 

"The city that might be — the city that ought to be 
— this is the object of our faith, of our devotion. 
* * * This is the city that is coming down out of 
heaven from God — coming as fast as we make room 

w 

for it. It comes very slowly, because there are so few 
who /believe in it, and look for it, and make ready for 
it; according to our faith it must be unto us. For 
just as soon as the people begin to believe in a city 
like this it will be here in all its glory. Nothing 
hinders its coming — nothing in the world — but our 
want of faith." — Wdshington Gladden. 

"As a result of observation and reflection during a 
long life touching public men and measures in wide 
variety, I would desire for my country three things 
above all others to supplement American civilization: 
From Great Britain, its administration of criminal 
justice; from Germany, its theater; and from any or 
every European country, save Russia, Spain and Tur- 
key, its government of cities." — Andrew D, White, 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The proposition set forth in this book is, in brief, 
that 1,000 families shall go to a tract of land bought 
at agricultural prices and start a city, and that each 
family shall build on this land» leased from the city 
only according to its rental value. The city will thus 
own the ground, but the buildings will be owned in- 
dividually. They will be put on leased ground as 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of the best 
buildings in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
London and all other cities are now. It is a well 
known rule that land in all towns and cities is much 
more valuable than (buildings, so that whatever the 
amount of money invested, the land will rise to a 
higher value. 

This city is to be based on competition as others 
are, keeping, however, the title to all land, and own- 
ing and operating all public utilities, such as water- 
works, street-cars, gas- and electric-works. 

We need a picture book written on the face of the 
earth. If we had one ideal city there would soon be 
other and better ones. 

The attraction of this city is not to be on the 
ground of population and business alone, necessary 
as these are. We are going to have an ideal plan to 
work from. With the best engineering and architec- 
ture a town of even 5,000 will be superior in every 
way to the kind that are a blot on the landscape. A 
well planned city is not only more beautiful and con- 
venient than one of the ordinary type, but, strange 
to say, it costs less to build it. 



The west is growing fast, and there is room for our 
new town, and an excellent chance for growth. Finer 
villages, towns, and cities than any on the map will 
yet be built in the United States. This does not 
mean larger. 

While still keeping close to practical enactments 
we may yet take the best from other cities in the 
way of good government It is easier to build a new 
house than to remodel an old one; and better to start 
out living under good laws than to struggle for their 
introduction afterwards. 

There is plenty of unknown ability to design and 
build a model municipality. Engineers, architects, 
landscape men, electricians — all the wonder workers 
who have given us of their best in many fields can 
join in this city, and not only make a career for 
themselves, but a contribution to American progress. 
We do not need the old established men. They would 
charge us two dollars for doing the work, and three 
for their reputation. Those with a living to make, 
men and women in search of a new home, will 'be 
our chosen ones. One of the essential beliefs of a 
' real democracy is that there is always plenty of un- 
discovered talent ready to do any kind of work about 
' as well as those who are already famous. 

We have seed many beautiful expositions since the 
best one at Chicago. There have been Buffalo, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Portland, Jamestown, Seattle, and 
soon there will be one at San Francisco; but their 
beauties have been only for a season. Our architects 
and engineers can design a miniature exposition that 
will be permanent, and that will ever grow better 
looking. By planning in advance each new feature 
can be added when the time comes, when the money 
is ready, when the people say. Yes. 

6 



A MODEL CITY 



CHAPTER I. 

A MODEL CITY. 

Why ibuild another city? For many reasons. Half 
a century ago the west and southwest had little pop- 
ulation except Indians, and now they have millions of 
progressive, intelligent people. Before another quar- 
ter of a century goes past they will have millions 
more, and there is room for other cities. Here, at 
least, we are going forward. 

In 1910-1911 western Canada started about 200 
towns. Can we also not begin to build a few? 

Finer villages, towns, and cities than any now on 
the map will be built to supply the needs of the in- 
coming hosts. In most fields there is always a better 
beyond the existing best Number does not mean 
quality. It is quite possible to have a city without 
saloons, gambling, and other dens, because there are 
some such cities and towns now. It is also possible 
to have a city where boodling for franchises is un- 
known. 

A good plan is of incalculable value to a twentieth 
century city. This of itself would supply reason 
enough for a new one. If we cannot reach our ideal 
there is always a fascination in getting as close as 
possible to it. Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been expended in the old cities to make them fit our 
modern ideas. All this waste can be saved when 
planning is done ibefore building, as it ought to be. 

Then our present cities are like young spendthrifts 
—they are too extravagant They grade, curb, and 
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pave three miles of streets where only one mile is 
required. In thirty square miles Paris had a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000; Omaha, with 125,000, requires 
twenty.four to suit real estate speculators, three- 
fourths of whom do no useful work. 

There is the wreck that speculation in land causes 
to be considered and avoided. The land of the com- 
ing city must all belong to the people just as the air 
does. Ck)unty, state, or nation may use a building 
site in an ideal municipality rent free, but no other 
tenant, not even hospital, church, or school, unless 
belonging to the public. Under such a system the 
streets actually required will be laid out, and corn 
fields left to their proper use. This is one of the 
principal reasons why another city than any we now 
have is desirable. 

Plenty of space can be given, plenty of sunlight 
obtained, without the necessity of building houses so 
far apart that there is only one to ten or twenty 
acres, as in some parts of our far-spreading munici- 
palities. It is not necessary for citizens to live so 
far apart in some sections that they cannot see one 
another without using a telescope; and so close to- 
gether in others that 250,000 are packed in a square 
mile. Anyone who has studied arithmetic ought to 
know that a better arrangement is possible. To cut 
streets through a hundred acres to reach a dozen 
families is too luxurious and wasteful a way of 
living. 

Another reason for building is that a book could 
be filled by statements from native Americans de- 
claring that the government of our cities is far be- 
hind that of cities in foreign lands. Bryce, whose 
good will towards Ai^erica is well known, tells us in 
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his "American Commonwealth" that the one conspicu- 
ous failure of this republic is the government of her 
municipalities. It ought not to be so. 

Another reason for a model city is that we want 
a little originality. What made the American re- 
public so interesting to democratic European ob- 
servers a century ago was its originality. 

Our task is not to create great cities, for these are 
common enough, but more beautiful cities where life 
and labor are possible under better conditions than 
in the present ones. Quality and not quantity ought 
to be the watchword. "A little house well filled, a 
little farm well tilled," — ^and a little city well de- 
signed and built. 

One of the best reasons for building a new city is 
that it is pleasant to build. When in addition to this 
pleasure under ordinary surroundings we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that our work is doing some- 
thing to make American cities what they should be, 
Duty comes to the side of Pleasure and walks with 
her. If our municipal system is the weakest part of 
our government structure it is the duty of every one, 
in so far as he can, to make it the strongest. 

Acres of paper have been printed about the strug- 
gle between city and country for population. The 
city has been sucking the young blood from the rural 
districts for many a day, and those who know best 
what modern cities are do not like to see the country 
decline while they grow to unreasonable proportions. 
But is it not possible to have a combination of the 
two? As has been pointed out by Mr. Howard of 
the English Garden City of Letchworth, there is a 
third alternative: town and country must be married. 
Single blessedness has not hitherto been good for 
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either. It is not good for either town or country to 
live alone. We may ha^e all that is best in both, and 
steer clear of the bad points of each. There must 
be a farming belt around the city with quick com- 
munication to the center of attraction. 

Germany especially has led the way to a better 
future even with her old cities, in spite of the heavy 
cost of remodeling. We who live. in the west, scarcely 
yet touched, whether in the rain belt or the ^rid re- 
gions, have opportunities that no European nation 
has to plan to the limit, and work in such a way as 
to outshine the Italian cities of the Renaissance and 
the Moorish triumphs in the south of Spain that shone 
with a wonderful light in their own day that is yet 
reflected to our own. 

Our opportunities are all before us. "Business," 
by all means, and more of it, but something else also. 

The number of 1,000 families has been set after long 
consideration, and observation of other undertakings. 
A city of this size to begin with means success. If 
500 were ready it would only be a case of each one 
getting another to complete our number. 

Suppose the number doubled each week: The first 
week would be 2; the second, 4; the third, 8; the 
fourth, 16; and so on until 1,000 would be obtained 
in less than three months. We do not expect this, 
yet it might be easily done. 

The question for each one to ask is this: Am I 
willing to go if 1,000 others will go with me? If will- 
ing, no other promise than one to be ready to step 
forward when the time comes is desired, and no other 
proposition will be accepted. It has to be 1,000 fami- 
lies or none. Of course each family would go at any 
suitable time— say, inside of a year from the start 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAND. 

The first requirement is a tract of land large 
enough to insure that the citizens will not create 
values to be swallowed by those who own adjoining 
tracts. This is to be a home and business town, and 
not a speculative scheme. A large tract means a safe 
development. We want one of such size as will make 
sure that the most of the rise from agricultural land 
to city property will belong to us. 

If 5,000 people settled on only 200 acres, the next 
5,000 would have to pay the high price demanded 
for the adjoining 200, or go further out on the iso. 
lated ideal, and so undo all careful planning and 
bring in the old land gambling that this project is 
designed to avoid. 

The -number of acres secured will be largely deter- 
mined by the price per acre. It might be $150 in 
some sections, and only $10 in others. In a growing 
country there are often great advantages gained by 
going ahead of the railroad, if on the line of exten- 
sion. With the sure traffic of a town of 5,000 to 
begin with, it would be built forward in time to cap- 
ture the profits. 

In an old part of the country 3,000 acres might have 
to serve, while 6,000 might easily be obtained in a 
new one. 

In the west the allowance is about five lots to the 
acre. This includes all streets and alleys, but no 
parks. All depends upon the length of the blocks. 
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the use or disuse of alleys, and the size of the lots. 
Probably with a narrow frontage being allowed for 
small cottages in some parts of the city, an average 
of four and a half lots would be fair for residence 
property. This would allow for « parks, especially if 
there were no alleys. 

This does not allow for the business and wholesale 
district, but in such a city there are apartment- 
houses, large boarding-houses, and hotels enough to 
make up for part of what is lost in this way. All 
things considered, it would be safe to allow 50,000 
people in an area of 3,000 acres. In some parts of 
New York there are 400 people to the acre. 

The increase of land values is principally in the 
business and wholesale districts of a city, and most 
of this would be safely included in even 2,000 acres. 
Unquestionably there would be a heavy price de- 
manded for any land necessary in the future beyond 
the 3,000, but it would be small in comparison with 
the value of the business lots. It has been estimated 
that only half the area of American cities is built 
upon; but in our city there would 'be no land held 
out of use waiting for a rise in value, and thus double 
the population could be accommodated as compared 
with other municipalities. In the U. S. census re- 
port with statistics of cities of 30,000 and over, many 
in the 30,000 to 50,000 class have only from five to 
ten people to the acre. This means that land is held 
for speculation, and that the people are driven out 
miles to get cheap lots. 

One fascinating part of this plan is to get hold of 
a large enough tract and start with a clean slate, free 
of any danger from a future "hold-up." Then we 
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could work out our own economic salyation with 
courage and without trembling. 

Now comes the method of paying for the land: 
This whole project is based upon at least 1,000 fami- 
lies going to a selected location and each one putting 
up a building worth from $500 up, with the under- 
standing that $1,000 is expected from probably 90 
per cent of the investors. The sum of $500 is put 
down to encourage those who have no more, for $500 
joined with determination is worth ten times as 
much plus dry rot, — and there may be valuable men 
ready to go with even less than that. Most houses 
would cost several thousand dollars. 

I once made an approximate estimate of what the 
buildings in a town of 5,000 people would amount to, 
and the total was $1,730,000. This was a very con- 
servative figure. A confirmation of this estimate 
came from an English model city when the popula- 
tion was at 5,000. In England the rate of wages is, 
in general, lower than here, and so is material of 
many kinds, but the total value of the improvements 
was $1,701,350. This did not Include street work, 
such as grading and paving, electric and gas mains, 
sewers, water supply, etc. 

The estimate is giyen below. As will be noticed, 
there is no allowance for furnaces, steam or hot- 
water plants, as a system of communal heating is 
described in another chapter. This would raise the 
estimate considerably — probably $150,000, for a fur- 
nace costs about $130 for an ordinary house, and hot 
water twice as much; while there are business 
buildings, schools, etc., to consider. A large number 
of houses would be heated with stoves. 

Then there is no allowance for private electric 
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wiring and fixtures, and there are other incidentals 
such as sidewalks, cisterns, walls and fences that in- 
crease the total, to say nothing of sodding and flower 
gardens in front 

Excavation % 50,000 

Brickwork, stonework or cement stone 350,000 

Lumber and lath 400,000 

Millwork 200,000 

Carpenter labor 350,000 

Plaster 200,000 

Tin work and cornices 60,000 

Hardware 50,000 

Paint 70,000 

Total $1,730,000 

There is no way of actually determining how many 
large buildings will be erected* The city might be 
so founded in a growing country as to make it clear 
to investors that it would pay to look ahead and build 
for 25,000 population, just as has often been done in 
the west, the southwest, and in Canada. In this case 
the total would be higher than any calculations based 
on 5,000. But when we consider business houses, 
office buildings, hotels, railroad station, churches, 
schools, halls, laundry, planing-mill, brickyard or 
cement-block yard, a few small factories necessary 
for even 5,000 people, it is a conservative estimate 
to say that the actual investment would be at least 
$2,000,000, especially if we include some electric work, 
water supply, and other utilities. 

Here, then, before we speak of paying out money, 
is the security that makes it safe, namely, $2,000,000 
worth of improvements, and, in addition, the rise in 
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the value of the land. The next step is to show what 
the land will be worth after the buildings are erected, 
and the following law must be understood and re. 
membered all through this book: 

In all normal tovms an^ cities in the United States 
the value of the land is always more than that of the 
'buildings. 

This means a doubling of the investment Each 
family gaihs $2,000 by going into the land purchase 
in a collective way. This is rather encouraging. The 
ordinary way is for a few to seize the grain while the 
others "hold the bag." 

I said normal towns and cities. We are not consid- 
ering a deserted village or a town ' stricken with 
plague. But even at San Francisco after the fire, 
when many thought she was doomed forever, the land 
values soon recovered, and today she is a far better 
city than she ever was. As long as the people stay 
the land values will. 

There is no exact division, but we are safe in say- 
ing that land is worth 20 per cent more than build- 
ings. The. following figures from cities will make 
this appear far too low: 

New York has the largest and most costly buildings 
in the world, and there, if anywhere, we should ex- 
pect them to equal the value of the- bare sites; yet 
the Department of Taxes allowed land at $1,510,- 
923,303 more than improvements in 1910. In round 
numbers, the record turned in to the Mayor in Janu- 
ary, 1911, gave a total increase of $897,000,000 for land 
and improvements over the valuation for 1910. Mr. 
Lawson Purdy, President of the Department, approx- 
imated the land increase at $600,000,000. The build- 
ings in 1909 amounted to $272,175,754; and 1910 ran 
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short of that by at least 20 per cent. To show how 
the increase of site value is shared we have only to 
remember that 94 per cent of the people of New York 
own no real estate. Thus the $600,000,000 would seem 
to land in the pockets of 6 per cent of the people. It 
costs less than $200,000,000 per annum to "run" New 
York. 

The New York system of assessment is an excellent 
one. A new valuation is taken every year, and at 
actual worth of property; and land and buildings are 
separated. 

In the 1910 assessment all over Greater New York 
land value was 61.6 per cent, and improvement, 38.4. 
This is averaged over a valuation of $6,491,335,999. 
Instead of only 20 per cent extra this shows 60. It 
does not include franchise valuations, etc. 

The per capita land value, apart from corporation 
real estate, etc., was $849 for 1910; the improvement 
value, $528. For a family of five this shows $4,245 
for land, and $2,640 for improvements. Thus every 
new baby and every immigrant raises the value $849, 
to say nothing of franchises, etc. No wonder some 
of the owners of New York land want more (babies, 
and dread "race suicide." With franchises and land 
each newcomer is worth about $1,000 to them. 

The Chicago valuation, all over the city, is 55 per 
cent for land, and 45 for buildings. In Omaha the 
proportion is $137 for land, and $100 for buildings. 
In Boston on a certain street the land was valued at 
from 8 to 10 times more than the buildings. In 1892 
the total valuation of that city was $399,170,175 for 
land, and $281,109,700 for buildings. According to 
the late Edward Atkinson, land there is worth, on 
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an average over the city, 50 per cent more than 
buildings. 

In Cleveland there was a careful valuation of the 
entire city made in 1910 to go into effect in Decem- 
ber, 1911. About 400 people were engaged in it. All 
property was valued at 100 per cent There were 
over 145,000 parcels of land, and 100,000 buildings 
listed. For Greater City values the figures were land, 
$318,229,002, and buildings, $232,661,158. The per 
capita value of this land was $636, and of buildings, 
$465. But this did not include any paving, street 
values, water works, etc.; nor a per capita valuation 
of $117.11 for exempt property belonging to the city, 
the U. S., religious organizations, etc. The totals for 
39 districts were land, $348,953,710; improvements, 
$254,546,420. This is 37 per cent more for land than 
buildings. 

On separate Inner City values the land was $171,- 
889,620, and the buildings, $87,895,590. On Down 
Town property land was $91,909,360, and buildings, 
$43,095,300. 

No matter which city is selected, the land is always 
much higher in value than the improvements. 

In 1910 I valued practically all the large railroad 
buildings in the northern half of Nebraska for the 
State Railway Commission, under the Physical Valu- 
ation Act. Most of the heavy buildings were in 
Omaha, but all over the state were shops, stations, 
and general buildings. Unquestionably the ground 
everywhere, as an average, is of more value than the 
improvements. Indeed, a correspondent of The Engi- 
neering News for January 19, 1905, gave it as his 
opinion that the value of all railroad land in large 
cities is worth more than four times what the im- 
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provements are. This may be going too far, but the 
rule already given is conservative, as a generaj aver- 
age. Some would say that 20 per cent extra is much 
too low. 

This principle is to be more especially true in our 
city, for there will be no waste with grading and im- 
proving three times more streets than are actually 
required. 

Does it not appear, then, that there will be security 
enough to make the purchase of land safe? 

Probably only one-third or one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price would have to be paid, and the rest taken 
on a first mortgage, or what would in effect be a city 
bond. Each family would loan the amount to the 
city to be afterwards paid back in deductions on 
leases, so that while the first 1,000 would actually pay 
the money, the second 1,000, and all subsequent com- 
ers, would have to stand a share of it as well. It 
would be a city debt What we should remember with 
respect to paying for a tract is this: When 1,000 
heads of families make up their minds, they can have 
anything in reason. The purchase of land will not 
be difficult 

The prospects of development in some parts of the 
country are such that instead of buying land at a 
high price it might be procured for $20 to $40 per 
acre, and the increased value obtained with this 
small investment just as well as on a larger. Every 
family that came would increase the value, and de- 
crease the proportion of indebtedness. Towns of 
such size have public debts of from $300,000 to $609,- 
000 in a list before me. The question is: Have you 
anything to show for this indebtedness? 

Perhaps it might be deemed advisable to set aside 
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or release a small tract inside the larger one and pay 
for it outright so that the houses would be built on 
free soil until the town got well started. This might 
not be a good plan, however. 

Another way to get helped out in the purchase 
would be to put the matter up to the interested state, 
county, and railroads. Public money could probably 
not be given for any such private project, but there 
would be no l^r to subscriptions. Various states are 
fighting for people, and appropriating large sums of 
money for advertising their resources, and a chance 
of a city to BEGIN with 5,000 people is worth going 
after. The railroad traffic would be large. In one 
town I know of, built in this way, the freight re- 
ceipts for the first year were $108,000; and there is 
always the permanent freight and passenger traffic 
to be considered. 

This is not to be a "colony," but a city; but near 
Los Angeles several colonies have been started in this 
way of getting the members first, buying the tract of 
land at agricultural prices, knd then when it is seen 
that the people are sure to build, the value soars. 

We are going here on the basis of 1,000 families; 
but if these were certain, 1,000 others would quickly 
follow. Men are Pioneers and Me Too's. It is not 
only a town of 5,000 that should be considered. 

The winning idea is to firmly stand by a city to 
begin with 5,000, and give heads of families, state, and 
railroad something worth while considering. No 
promise, no anything is to take effect until 1,000 are 
ready. This safeguards everyone. 

The title to the tract would, if possible under state 
laws, be put in the name of the city only; but when 
bought there would be no city organization, and some 
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arrangement would have to ibe made to Test it in a 
trust company, in the name of trustees, or in some 
way that would make everything secure until the city 
was organized. Our legal friends can arrange such 
a matter. The money from each one of the 1,000 
would be paid into and through a bank. 

The best way to buy land is to get an option as 
quietly as possible. When Gary was decided on the 
waste land was all quietly taken in by purchase before 
anything was said about the city. After the 6,000 
acres were secured, and the time to start came, the 
news got out, and the surrounding property went up 
in the clouds. The owners had been glad to sell the 
sand dunes for a low price. 

Perhaps we may get a tract from some owner who 
has far more than is good for him or her. There is 
an unfortunate man in the west who "owns and con- 
trols" 14,500,000 acres, or three times the area of New 
Jersey; and as much as the combined areas of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. My opinion is that if one man owns as large 
an area as Rhode Island alone he has more than he 
needs. Ownership of 14,500,000 acres by one man 
means ultimately the end of any republic that is 
worth much. 

An immense saving would be made by using agri- 
cultural land for schools, city hall, library, and other 
city buildings. Can children not be taught on land 
that costs $40 per acre as well as $20,000? 

I expect to be paid f6r the time and money I have 
expended in working up this city. A few acres in 
the center would not suit me, for no one will get a 
foot of ground unless by lease, and all on equal terms. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LEASING SYSTEH. 

The land will belong to the city, or in other words, 
to all the people; the buildings to those who put them 
up. The land ownership and building ownership will 
thus be separate, as it is now on thousands of the 
most valuable lots in American cities. It is not a 
new system. John Jacob Astor started it in New 
York on a large scale seventy-five years ago. But he 
drew the rentals. In our plan the city will. This 
feature imll not he changed for any one, 

I shall lease ground on the same terms as any one 
else. The rent for the ground only — not the building 
— will be adjusted to suit the rise or fall in value. 
The best room in a hotel brings the highest price; 
the worst room, the lowest; the land in our city will 
be like a hotel in this respect. 

The Astor ground is still mostly leased, and today 
the shrewdest men in New York invest millions in 
leases running only 21 ahd 42 years; and they usually 
have to give up the buildings as well as the land at 
the expiration of the term. Ours will run for 99 years, 
or 999, if so desired, but all will have to be on the 
same basis. 

The First National Bank building, and the "Trib- 
une" building in Chicago, two skyscrapers, are both 
on ground leased from the Board of Education; New 
York, Boston, and Baltimore especially are leasing 
cities; and quite a few buildings in even such a com- 
paratively young city as Omaha are on leased ground. 
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Hundreds of millions of dollars in Europe and the 
United States are invested in buildings on leased 
sites, with the rent to be adjusted to suit the rise or 
fall in value. In these days it is the safest and best 
system. The increase of land value belongs to every- 
body, and the higher it grows, the more people come 
to the new town to share it, the more who come the 
quicker the ground rises in value, and the more busi- 
ness is transacted in every line but that of lot gam- 
bling. 

If a man wants a site worth $1 or $2, or $100 per 
month, he can get it, according to size and location. 
All money thus collected will belong to the city only, 
to be used for improvements and to pay employees. 
A merchant will not have to lay down a small fortune 
for a lot, thus cutting into the capital he requires for 
his business; he will be really loaned the value of 
the lot at a low rate of interest; the home builder 
will not pay $1,000, but will get a $1,000 lot for a 
ground rent of about $4 per month, and a $500 lot will 
cost about $2. If the lot should rise to be worth 
$10,000 the cost would be about $40 per month. This 
insures that two-roomed cottages will not be built on 
seYen-story business lots. By this system only such 
streets as are actually required will be laid out, 
graded, sewered, and paved. The ordinary city has 
three times too many streets, issues bonds to pay for 
improving corn fields, and ruins hundreds with special 
taxes. 

What would you think of the ability of railroad 
ofllcers who laid 3,000 miles of track where only 1,000 
were required? 

A New York lot 30x39 once sold for $700,000. In 
the business district there, lots run from $100 to $600 
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per square foot; while in Boston and Chicago $90 to 
$100 is considered a good price. Figure 5 per cent 
of that going to a city. 

Wherein is the advantage of the leasing system over 
the fee simple one? The hest answer to that is to 
say, Gk) and ask the Astors. For one thing, land 
speculation empties the pocket of nine out of ten. 
Why keep up the gamble with one-tenth of the people 
winning, and the others losing? 

It is safe to say that when we see a system working 
in all cities it will also wqrk with us, so that nothing 
need be feared on the ground of security. What suits 
all London, a great part of New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, and Chicago ought to suit us, so far as safety 
goes. None of us expects to live more than 99 years; 
and it is looking too far ahead to arrange leases for 
999. But this long term may be chosen if thought 
best. It is the system that is wanted. 

There are too many people who are not aware that 
taxes are gradually being shifted from improvements 
on to land alone. Not "land" as such, either, but land 
according to its value. Thus a farmer's acre might 
(be worth $50 while an acre in New York totaled 
$20,000,000. A 5 per cent tax on the one would bring 
in $2.50, and on the other $1,000,000. This is where 
the old style farmer gets fooled. He always thinks 
of "land," while he should think of land according to 
its value. 

Suppose a man buy a lot for a business place cost- 
ing $10,000; and another for a residence at $1,000, 
both in fee simple, and cash paid in full. If taxes 
are now laid upon land values, instead of upon im- 
provements and personal property as well, all the tax 
will fall on the lots, whether vacant or with buildings 
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on them. With this system carried to the extreme 
limit, as many now propose, this man would be taxed 
the rental value, or leasing value of the lots, and would 
thus practically lose the whole investment just the 
same as the slave owners lost the value of their slaves 
after emancipation. He would still retain the title, 
but the honeycomb is not worth much after the honey 
is gone. 

Assuming that the $10,000 lot is worth $500 per 
annum, as a leasing proposition, how much would 
be left in the investment . if the tax were raised to 
$450, regardless of improvements or lack of them? 

Would it not be safer for this man to keep the 
money for the lots in his pocket, and begin on the 
leasing system at first? Undoubtedly. It then comes 
to be a question for investors as to whether there is 
any likelihood of this change in our system of taxa- 
tion. This will be taken up further on. 

But suppose the man paid down only $1 on each lot 
and got the owner to take a mortgage at 5 per cent 
per annum for the balance. The idea would be, we 
shall suppose, to use the money to greater advantage 
in a business way while still getting a fee simple 
title. Most people in a growing country would think 
that he had made a good bargain if the cost of the 
lots was reasonable as compared with his resources. 

This is just exactly what the system in this city 
will be arranged to do. By a payment of one dollar 
down to "bind the bargain," a secure lease will be 
given for 99 or 999 years, and the man who gets it 
can use his money to put up buildings or carry on his 
business. In other towns money has to be laid down 
for lots. 

Then, leasing kills land speculation as efTectually 
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as any one could wish, and insures a compactly and 
economically built city. 

But it is necessary now to consider whether the 
trend of events shows that taxes are gradually being 
moved on to the land. Let us first summarize a 
thousand opinions in one from a municipal student 
who says: "There must soon come a method of taxa- 
tion that will discourage land speculation and en- 
courage home building." Probably it has already 
come in some places. 

Since January, 1911, there has been no more public 
land granted away in fee simple in New South Wales, 
but all land has been leased for 999 years. The Tor- 
rens system of registering titles, and the secret bal- 
lot came from that quarter. It took us some time to 
adopt them, and the first is not yet universal, more's 
the pity, but we finally had to yield to the better 
systems, and ''scrap" the old ones. So it will be 
with the leasing system. 

Indeed, the National Real Estate Journal of Chi- 
cago said in 1911: "There is no doubt that the Aus- 
tralian system is coming here at an early date." 

Some of the statesmen in New South Wales say 
that the Sermon on the Mount is the best treatise 
on political economy. They are right Most of ours 
say, "Business is business." 

They have a graduated land tax there that would 
prevent our western friend from "owning and con- 
trolling" 14,500,000 acres of American soil, and thus 
sending hundreds of thousands of farmers to Canada 
who might have found room in his kingdom. They 
have pulled the fangs of such gentlemen under the 
Southern Cross. They squealed and groaned about 
it, but the pincers held. Probably one reason why 
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they did not slip was that they were grasped by 
strong-armed, firm-handed workingmen, and not by 
lawyers, business men, and the Administration of all 
the Talents that we fiave to submit to, — in the mean- 
time. 

In New Zealand also the large estates were com- 
pulsorily broken up into small farms, and leased for 
999 years. So on things go all over the Australian 
continent. 

It has already been pointed out that practically all 
London is built upon leased ground, and so are other 
European cities; but the German municipalities e&- 
pecially have gone in for this principle of owning 
land. They have become great landlords. 

Frederic G. Howe tells us that Frankfort owns 
12,800 acres of land within her boundaries, and' 3,800 
without. In ten years this city bought $50,000,000 
worth of land. She had waited too long apparently 
and had to pay a high price. Since 1904 she has 
applied the tax on land values. Many other German 
cities have followed her example. 

Cologne owns about 10,000 acres, and is in a fair 
way at last to become famous for more than her 
smells. Breslau has 12,800; Berlin, 39,000; Munich, 
13,600; Strasburg, 12,000. 

'The German cities also possess great forests. 
There are 1,500 of the smaller towns and villages 
which derive so much revenue from the lands they 
own that they are free from all local taxes." And 
500 of them are not only thus free, but give their 
citizens dividends from the surplus earnings. 

No European nation was so prosperous as Germany 
in the first decade of the twentieth century. The 
German cities are not afraid to own land. Germans 
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are not leaving their native country now as formerly, 
in spite of the heavy war taxes, while Americans are 
skulking out to Canada after having voted all their 
lives for the system that has finally conquered them. 
It never pays to vote for bogus statesmen. Your 
bogus gentleman will give one man 14,500,000 acres 
and drive thousands out to make a place for him. 
He does this because he is bogus, and is but follow- 
ing his nature. 

In the United Kingdom the whole fight about the 
abolition or reformation of the House of Lords arose 
over the question of taxing land according to its 
value, and regardless of improvements. The princi- 
ple is making fast headway there, and it is time. 
Those who would like to go with us and be well 
enough pleased to accept a lease, but without re- 
valuation, might profitably consider the case of the 
English landlords. They agreed in 1688 to pay the 
state a rental of four shillings in the pound, or about 
one dollar in five, for their land on true annual 
value. They have returned the valuation made at 
this time, about a century before George the Third, 
as the true annual value ever since. It was calcu- 
lated by The Financial Reform Almanack that they 
have thus cheated the country $6,200,000,000. That 
game is too old to work in our town. 

So much for Australia, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom — and Japan is also taxing land in this 
way. 

Coming nearer home, we have western Canada, and 
it would be hard to discover any country that grew 
so fast as this one in the new century. Sir Wilfred 
Laurier said that the United States had tbeen the 
wonder of the world in the nineteenth century, but 
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that Canada is to be the twentieth century surprise. 
It is starting out well. 

This land tax is applied over a very large territory 
of western Canada, and is producing excellent re- 
sults. The commission plan of city government, mu- 
nicipal ownership, and land taxation are all behind 
wonderful natural resources. Several cities in Sas- 
katchewan have applied to the legislature for char- 
ters allowing them to tax all the rise in values of 
ground, regardless of improvements, and capture it 
for the citji. This is just what our system will do. 
In Manitoba the law is that no improved farm shall 
be assessed higher than the vacant land alongside. 

In several cities this tax is already in use; and 
they are growing so fast that the values mount and 
mount. Calgary required 1,000 tents for temporary 
shelter; in 1901 she had less than 5,000 people; 1904 
showed 10,000; 1905, 15,000; 1910, 55,330. Land values 
fairly jump in such a place. Dalny grew to 50,000 
in three years. Let us build another like these two. 

It does not pay to keep lots vacant in the Canadian 
west; therefore many plans are made by architects, 
and many tradesmen are required, and many grocers 
to feed them. This brings general prosperity. 

It is said that the whole province of Alberta will 
soon go over to this idea of a land tax. It is well to 
look ahead for our city, and so arrange things that 
a change of taxation will not affect us in the least, 
while it will disturb quite a few others — to put it 
mildly. 

Calgary, Edmonton, the large city of Vancouver, 
and the new one of Prince Rupert, the terminus of 
the great railroad, these four have applied the tax 
to vacant land and found it to work well. There is 
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no nonsense about cultivating potatoes on vacant lots 
there. They use them for building, and grow pota- 
toes on agricultural land. 

The experience of Vancouver is interesting. In 
1889 there was only one house there. About 1895 the 
city concluded to encourage building by exempting 
50 per cent of the improvements from taxation. The 
result was so satisfactory in stimulating industry of 
all kinds — except land gambling — that, in 1906, 26 
per cent more was taken off. The shacks disappeared 
at once, and fine buildings arose in their place. No 
city on the Coast, except probably Los Angeles with 
her wonderful attractions, grew so fast. On January, 
1910, all taxes were taken off buildings and put on 
land alone, and this kept the healthy boom going. 
There, 75 per cent of the people own their own 
homes; in New York City, 6 per cent In the one 
case the tax goes to the city for the benefit of all; 
in the other it goes to the Astors, and such landlords. 
They build palaces with it The Vancouver plan 
does not include palaces. Perhaps it is a little lame 
on this side of the question. In 1911 there were 
130,000 people in the city; in 1901, about 26,000. 

The Canadian cities were almost driven to this 
method of taxation. It was either some such check 
or the old, disastrous American boom of the eighties, 
and they made their choice. They wanted no boom 
to enrich a few, and wreck a hundred. 

But having added Canada to our European and 
Australian chorus still leaves us on foreign soil. 
True, but what of Oregon? She voted in 1908 on 
the proposition of exempting most improvements and 
personal property from taxation, and putting the bur- 
den on land. The proposition was defeated by 60,871 
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to 32,066, but do you see how significant it is when 
such a change of taxation is proposed in an American 
state? About a dozen states require no constitu- 
tional amendment to allow this method now. 

It was brought out that two-thirds of the land 
values of Oregon was in cities. There are 80 acres 
in Portland worth on an average $1,600,000 each; one 
block 200 feet square is worth $1,000,000. Any 
county in Oregon may adopt this system of taxing 
land if it wants to, and so make its towns grow rap- 
idly but not raggedly. On the whole, it seems safer 
to adopt the leasing system. As our city will absorb 
all the lease values, the citizens would be ahead if a 
change should come, for their buildings would be 
exempt; and the city by taking all the rental will be 
responsible from the first for all the taxes falling on 
ground alone. The property owners in our town 
would have no slaves, and the Oregon Proclamation 
of Emancipation would find them light hearted, while 
their brothers elsewhere would rage to see their 
speculations go — where they belong. 

The Oregon plan did not exempt business build- 
ings, cash, improvements of public service corpora- 
tions, etc., but that would have come later on if the 
measure had carried. Dwellings, bams, manufactur- 
ing buildings, fences, farm machinery, fruit trees, 
live stock, furniture, tools, etc., were exempt 

The fact that the amendment was defeated does not 
mean that the issue is disposed of. The fight is only 
begun. Woman suffrage, for example, was defeated 
in Oregon in 1906 by a majority of 10,173, and yet it 
carried in 1908 — in two short years — by 21,812. 

Another illustration of how land values mount was 
given during the agitation. A lot had been bought 
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in Portland about 1868 for $1,500, and a few shacks 
put on it, and the calculation was made that $100,000 
net income had been received by the owner up to 
1908. In January, 1908, the lot was leased for 
twenty-five years, the lessee to erect a building of not 
less than six stories, pay a rental for the lot of 
$1,000,000, pay all taxes, assessments, etc., and at the 
end of the term forfeit the building to the owner of 
the lot. Just the Astor system on the other side of 
the continent It is a bad system. If I suggested 
it for this city instead of making it at least a 99-year 
term, and letting the buildings remain the property 
of the lessees, most people would see at once how 
unreasonable it is. 

The annual rental- in our city would be increased 
or decreased according to the value of the lot. This 
is fair. Residence property does not change much 
in the average city, after a certain value is reached. 
The appraisal is easily enough made. The Cleveland 
one already referred to was done under the Somers 
system. Once done, it is easy to keep up. 

In 1909 the Tax Department of New York published 
a map giving front foot values of inside lots all over 
the city; and also value of acre property. 

Residence property in the large cities, on the fash- 
ionable avenues, soars to a very high price, but in an 
ordinary city people take the trolley and go further 
out rather than pay too muph. Business has to be 
concentrated in the center, and leases are naturally 
higher than on the outskirts. In Chicago, for an- 
other example in a large city, in September, 1910, 
the Roman Catholic bishop who owned a lot, for the 
church, presumably, 100x100, at Federal and Van 
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Buren streets, leased it for 100 years for a total sum 
of $2,373,000. It was bought in 1864 for $1,800. 

Our two million dollar piece of ground, or "plant," 
as we might call it, will produce wealth every day. 
What if it is not owned individually? Are the 
streets owned individually? Is a railroad owned in- 
dividually? Is a steamship? Is any kind of a cor. 
poration? Is even a partnership? Yet from all these 
flow benefits to the stockholders. Each family in the 
city will hold an equal share, as it were, in a two 
million dollar corporation that brings trade to the 
city, and the dividends instead of being paid in so 
much stated cash are obtained in a growing business, 
in promotions and better salaries, in constant em- 
ployment for tradesmen and laborers. 

If an ordinary corporation doubles the stockholders 
It has to cut the profits in two — ^but the doubling of 
our population would bring another $2,000,000 of 
increased values to the land. 

We shall have large returns in public improve- 
provements for small outlays, for we ace not going 
to spread all over the prairie. There will be few 
non-producers to carry, like real-estate agents, law- 
yers, etc. Lawsuits over titles will be unknown. Our 
burden will be lighter than that of other cities of 
the same size, and we shall travel faster and go fur- 
ther. 

The Astor families and branches were said to be 
worth $450,000,000 in 1909, made principally from 
the rise of real estate. "If the Astor fortune in- 
creases at the rate it is now growing in another cen- 
tury it will be $80,000,000,000." With a man on the 
west coast "owning" 14,500,000 acres, and a few fam- 
ilies on the east cost in a way to make $80,000,000,000 
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I think we may conclude in an arithmetical way that 
the kind of a republic dreamed of, and sacrificed for 
by Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Lincoln has 
— well, not yet been established. Declamation and 
flag waving never change facts. 

The original Astor invested about $2,000,000 in 
New York real estate. When he died in 1848 this had 
risen to $20,000,000, and he had scarcely ever erected 
a building. In 1876 the fortune was $100,000,000; in 
1890, $250,000,000; in 1909, $450,000,000. When the 
elevator was invented a single plot of the vast acre- 
age rose in value from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. Yet 
we have thoughtless people who still say that men 
get what they work for. Some get hundreds of mil- 
lions more. Who works for them? It is best for a 
town or city to keep all this great increase for all 
the people, and not for a few. McClure's Magazine 
for April, 1905, tells the Astor story. 

When our land rose to be valued at $2,000,000 each 
family would be really worth $2,000 more than be- 
fore. That would be encouraging. Instead of one, 
or a few rich families, each one would be a land- 
owner. The land would belong to the city, but who 
would make up the city? But if a family left, the 
$2,000 would stay? Exactly. That is where the joke 
comes in. No one must leave us. We should be dis- 
consolate. O, stay all ye faithful, is to be our song. 
It would be rather foolish for a family to go away 
and leave a share of $2,000 behind. The fact that 
each family has that for nothing will make this city 
so attractive that there will be no trouble in getting 
the second 1,000, and this will mean steady work, an 
increasing business, a good home, and for the first 
1,000 a fraternal insurance scheme will be arranged. 
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we hope, so that each family will be taken care of 
in case of trouble. Leave such a city? The thought 
is absurd. 

It has been estimated that 65 per cent of ground 
rent would be sufficient to run any city and pay all 
taxes — national, state, county, and municipal. The 
money simply flows in to the city treasury to flow 
out again for paving and improvements. 

Ask yourself this question: As a New York mer- 
chant going to invest several million dollars would 
you be willing to lease from the Astors and put up 
your own building? Apparently so, for several 
large department stores are on ground leased from 
them today — ^Altman's, Simpson-Crawford's, Siegel- 
Cooper's, etc. — and acre after acre of other and 
smaller buildings. Why, then, would you not just as 
soon lease .from the city? Would you rather support 
Cliveden in England than your own town? 

Those who want the title to land want the power 
to estaiblish the Astor system. That they have to 
work on a small scale does not change the principle. 

The city would also, according to this plan, be re- 
sponsible for the title, and would put a stop to all 
clouds, searches, and abstracts. All titles would be 
good. It would be of advantage if we could get the 
Torrens law enacted by the chosen state, so far as our 
tract was concerned. The Torrens system of regis- 
tering land titles is now in use in Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Colorado, and is used to a certain 
extent in Montana, Oregon, and California. Congress 
enacted this law for Hawaii and the Philippines, 
where it is the only system used. 

All our legal instruments will, of course, have to 
be sent to the county seat for registration, but we 
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ought also to have them filed and recorded in a fire- 
proof building in the city, so that there would be 
two places of record, and fire would not be likely to 
destroy both. In Chicago after the fire one abstract 
company, with complete files, made fortunes by giv- 
ing abstracts. 

Our leases would all be in the same form, and be 
mostly printed; with two sets of books to correspond, 
the cost of double recording would be small. A con- 
vention of lawyers from all over the United States 
once met in Colorado and one of their recommenda- 
tions was for a model deed, to contain not more than 
300 words, excluding the description. 

The old proverb says, "The house that is a building 
is not as the house that is built." Everyone should 
remember this. Leases will be as perfect as we know 
how to make them in the interest of all, but there 
will be no paving at first. We are going to huild a 
city, and not to live in one already built. A perfect 
lease, yes, and for 99 or 999 years if you wish, but 
there may be tree roots in the way of your feet, or 
lack of trees for shade; and there will be quite a 
few drawbacks for Alfonse Gaston, Esq., as well as 
for the Sighing Sisters. It is best to understand this 
from the first. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GOVERNMENT. 

"Germany almost alone in the world is 'building her 
cities with an eye to the future, conscious of the fact 
that the city is the center of the civilization of to- 
morrow. ♦ ♦ ♦ The German city builds its streets 
so that .they will last for a century, and lays its 
sewers, gas, water, and other conduits either under 
the sidewalk or so that they will not have to be dis- 
turbed. ♦ ♦ ♦ The German city is almost as free 
in its local affairs as were the Free Cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages. ♦ ♦ ♦ Restriction here is what strangles 
the American city more than corruption, ibad char- 
ters, or dishonest men." — Frederic C, Howe in "Scrib- 
7ier's'' for April, 1911. 

"All the causes of the decay of Spain resolve them- 
selves into one cause — bad government," — Macaulay, 

There are too many people whose whole idea is 
not to change the conditions that produce criminals, 
but to trust the future to Javert, Sherlock Holmes, 
Bertillon systems, and "penology." They are willing, 
as it were, to leave slavery in the south, but to see 
that law and order are maintained, forgetting that 
God will crush certain evils, or crush the civilization 
that tolerates them. 

The whole idea underlying our city government 
will be the one so well expressed by Lincoln: "Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people." 
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Of course everything has to be subject to the laws 
of the state to which we go. This must be kept in 
mind. It is not, therefore, a question of what we 
might do if free to act, but of what we can do. An 
ideal charter would be one giving us liberty to go 
ahead subject only to the laws of the state selected, 
and to those of the United States. This is what it 
has to come to. Oklahoma was wise enough to give 
her cities the right to make their own laws; and so 
was Michigan. In Missouri, St. Louis can make her 
own charter. The cities should be little republics 
inside of the larger ones. Oregon, "The Most Com- 
plete Democracy in The World," by a vote of 52,567 
to 19,852, gave home rule to her cities, and so placed 
them in a position to become the Free Cities of the 
Modern Age, like the other ones of the Middle Age. 
In Nebraska a measure was passed in 1911 giving 
cities of over 5,000 people the option of adopting the 
commission form of government; and another to vote 
on a constitutional amendment allowing such cities 
to make their own charters. It will soon be that 
American cities, at least in the progressive states, 
will have as large powers as the German ones in the 
matter of self-government. 

If free to act there would be the initiative, refer- 
endum, and recall, as many cities now have. More 
than half of the states have the two former. How 
things do change, to be sure! I remember that 
when I was one of the despised populists the Learned 
jeered at us when we told them about these measures 
in use in Switzerland. After long, long years I have 
been sadly driven to the conclusion that the Learned 
do not know much apart from what pre-digested 
"grub" they were told to swallow at college. 
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Women would have the same rights as men, and 
this regardless of state laws, if it could be so ar- 
ranged. In some states senators are now elected 
in a way that gets around the strict legal require- 
ments. Of course the 1,000 can vote on this question 
and settle it to suit themselves. Personally, I want 
equal suffrage. It struck me as I wrote that the way 
to settle this would be for 501 woman suffragists to 
go among the first 1,000. 

If men had legislated in a half reasonable way *for 
the last quarter of a century there would not have 
been so much call for votes for women. How they 
have arranged things we know. They have had a 
full, far-flung opportunity to do right, and the result 
is that they will not do it unless compelled to. 

No woman anywhere will be forced to vote unless 
she wants to. I despise the argument that only the 
worst women will vote. 

There would be no local elections with national 
party names on the ballots. We have had somewhat 
too much of that. Proportional representation would 
be secured, unless by another system of voting it was 
made unnecessary. Candidates would be named by a 
small number of electors. 

I would appoint all officials for the first two years 
or so. The intention is to make positions requiring 
special knowledge permanent By offering positions 
now to teachers, firemen, etc., I can more quickly 
gather families for the city. Those who come would 
have to accept my chosen vanguard, not because I 
wish to choose all the city force, but because I need 
this bait to make the fish bite. So far from wishing 
to select all teachers, for example, I should be pleased 
to hear from any one who can gather them for us. 
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subject, of course, to the conditions laid down in this 
book. 

Different races from ours — negroes, or orientals — 
will live in a special part of the city, as good as our 
one, but apart from it. If the first 1,000 so decided 
we could keep the city for the white race. In some 
states this policy would not be necessary; in others 
it might be the better course. 

There will be complete religious liberty. 

There is much to-do now about Galveston, Des 
Moines, etc., and their "Commission Plan." Either 
that plan or the present ward one will work satis- 
factorily enough with the right kind of men and laws 
behind it. If you change from twelve to five, and 
the five are of the wrong brand, you simply make 
bribery easier to those who wish to bribe. Why not 
change to one man and be done with it? It is the 
old question of one-man rule, and the rule of many, 
subject, now, of course, to checks. In 1911 Tacoma 
found that her commission heroes did not just exactly 
come up to par. 

This system of choosing a few men, instead of a 
dozen or so, is not new as some seem to think. It 
was already old when the waters of the Euphrates 
flowed past the walls of Babylon. In a large modern 
city a dozen men in the council can find all they 
need to keep busy, if they do their work properly. 

The system of choosing the "Commissioners," the 
right of recall, the initiative, the referendum, and 
such reforms are good, and remind us of populist 
days when one was sneered at for so much as men- 
tioning these and such like measures. The world 
moves — slowly, of course, but it moves. 

According to many authorities, Washington, D. C, 
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is one of the worst goyerned cities in the country, 
and it has been under three Commissioners for, lo, 
these many years. When the wave passes, it will be 
seen that the Commission Plan alone will not carry 
you far. 

The next move will probalily be to attempt to apply 
the Commission Plan to state and national govern- 
ments. If the one, why not the other? In the mean- 
time it is spreading all over. Texas is covered with 
it; and in cities as far apart as Birmingham with 
200,000 people, and Oakland with 150,000 the new 
triumph is at work. In 1911 all the municipalities 
in California went under the initiative, the refer- 
endum, and the recall. The populists have scored at 
last, and their "smart" critics are the ones who are 
now loudest of mouth in shouting for populist re. 
forms. 

As to the benefits of a "business" administration 
of our cities, kindly allow us to laugh. It has been 
business men who have corrupted every city on the 
American continent today. Who furnished the money 
for those who were bribed? "Big business." 

The Wendell Phillips idea must become more pop- 
ular, and the men with the "business" microbe must 
be cured. This idea is the same as the Abraham 
Lincoln one — ^government by the i>eople, and not by 
any special class. 

The trouble is not with the ward plan, or the com- 
mission plan, or the lack of a "business" adminis- 
tration, or a shortage of college men who know bad 
Latin and worse Greek. It lies in the land system, 
in liquor, — ^and on the last day of his life Lincoln 
said that after slavery liquor was the next question 
to be settled, — with an assessment of property that 
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shocks all sense of fairness by unequal taxation, and 
by a sickening waste that nullifies at least 30 per 
cent of all our toil, — some say 60. With land, liquor, 
assessments, and waste attended to we should not 
have Utopia, by any means, but we should have lib- 
erty to choose the kind of a one we wanted. And 
after a long, patient, and teachable study of over a 
score of years from all sources, and in all ways, my 
conclusion is that this nation will have to take one 
of three things: A reformation in the land system, 
absolute national prohibition of the liquor traffic, a 
fair assessment of all, and the doing away with as 
much waste as possible, especially in "law;" if not 
this much, then it will have to be socialism; or a rey> 
olution and the end of the republic. You are not 
obliged to accept this view, but I give it as mine. 

There is a further extension of the rule of the 
people that is worth something. This is the system 
of preferential voting used along with the referen- 
dum, the initiative, and the recall in Grand Junction, 
Colorado. "We have the only city in the United 
States where the majority of the people govern abso- 
lutely." 

Under this system there are first, second and third 
choices. The candidate who gets the most votes 
wins. A. B. might 4)e the first choice of only 100, 
but the second of 300, and the third of 500. He 
would thus have 900 votes, and if this total was the 
largest would be elected. His principal opponent, 
C. D., might be the first choice of 550, but the second 
of only 130, and the third of 200, a total of 880. 

As far back as the Egypt of the pyramids they had 

free justice. Our lawyers and judges with their 

"^'technicalities" have made law the merciless tool of 
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rich men. It is used today as Lorenzo de Medici used 
it — to crush opponents. Perhaps there might be some 
way of having an arbitration agent, or committee in 
a model city where differences could be adjusted in a 
reasonable manner. Any arrangement of this kind 
would have to be optional. The omission of a letter 
has set criminals free; and because Schmidt of San 
Francisco was not said to be "mayor" in the indict- 
ment he got his liberty. If that is "law" we are all 
in a slow, arithmetical, cold, calculating contempt of 
court. Recall of judges is needed as in Arizona. 

The Sunday question is rather difficult. Some in- 
sist on making Sunday a holiday with games, excur- 
sions, etc.; while others want the strict one of the 
old New England days. 

In this republic what state regulations we make 
must be on the basis of the public welfare, and not 
on the ground of religion. We all require rest. 

Personally, I would object to and forbid baseball 
and other games on Sunday, keep theaters closed, and 
let golf rest. They played it in my native county 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, before Columbus sailed 
from Palos, and after its somewhat belated discovery 
here there is no particular reason why it has to be 
attended to seven days a week. Still less is there any 
reason why boys should be worked on Sunday merely 
to gratify the selfish desires of a few. Some kinds 
of work are necessary; others are not. 

Street-cars are required in our cities and climate, 
but it does not therefore follow that the men cannot 
have a day of rest. Post-office deliveries are not 
really necessary. Mail-carriers are so hard worked 
that they might be allowed to rest on one day. Rain 
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or shine, they have to keep at it; and cold and heat 
are the same to them if not to us. 

Sunday music at the park concerts might with ad- 
vantage be more sacred, as advertised, than it often 
is. "Two steps," "Pop Goes the Weasel," "A Hot 
Time In the Old Town Tonight," are all right in their 
way, and if the first 1,000 insist on them seven days 
a week, far be it from me to let a little thing like 
that keep us (back; ^ but entre nouSf tout doucement, I 
like something else. And our repertory of really 
fine sacred music is not so limited as some think. 
There is quite a large selection of excellent church 
music. The taste for this can be cultivated, and it 
pays to do so. 

One trouble with the Sunday question is that there 
are too many who have an idea that they should be 
allowed to do just exactly as they please, regardless 
of every consideration but that of having a "good 
time," which is often synonymous with a selfish time. 
Yet restraint, and self-restraint, make up a large 
part of education. Unlimited self-indulgence brings 
about part of the horrible crop of crime that Mr. Mc- 
Clure described in his magazine. Crime is not con- 
fined to the Four Hundred of New York, by any 
means. 

Somewhere between those who would scarcely 
allow us to sneeze on Sunday, and the "liberal" 
fanatics who would make it a day of riotousness, is 
perhaps our place. But what's the use? Let us 
turn now, my brethren, to fire insurance in this 
world. 

The city of Berlin does all of its own fire insur- 
ance, and naturally has strict building laws. We 
might carry fifty per cent of ours, if the state laws 
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allowed, compel a stricter enforcement of ordinary 
precautions and let citizens understand that the loss 
of property means that taxes which should go to 
build schools and pave streets will have to be used 
to replace our share of the burned structures. The 
regular companies might carry the other half. There 
is no excuse for the awful destruction by fire in the 
United States. In my "Contractors' and Builders' 
Handbook" I have gone into this question, and need 
not say more of it here. A shortage of fire-escapes 
caused the death of 150 people in New York in March, 
1911. 

Our 'building laws will safeguard us from dangers 
that always threaten other towns. We can have an 
"Exhibit A" of a town in this respect that will either 
make other towns reform, or make the companies 
punish them by increased rates. The United States 
owns $340,000,000 of fire-proof buildings, but carries 
no insurance. 

Pearson's Magazine for August, 1910, scored the in- 
surance companies heavily. There is room for re- 
form. There is a danger in a city carrying all of its 
risk, but we saw that many companies failed after 
San Francisco, so that there is risk whichever way 
you look at it. At all events, a city can follow the 
principle that some railroads do, and set aside a 
fund for insuring its own buildings. A city can 
stand the loss of a school as well as a company if 
necessary — ^and that should not be often. I never 
saw a building burning before I landed in the United 
States. It was a fine sight at first, but it palls after 
a while. There had been perhaps one or two a year 
where I was, tout I had never been lucky enough to 
be present. 
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Omaha carries an insurance of $75,000,000. The 
cost is $800,000 per annum for policies, but this does 
not include any city equipment. Property is not gen- 
erally insured to its full value, for basement floors, 
foundations, and sewers do not burn. In 1910, taken 
all over the United States, the estimated wealth was 
$111,000,000,000, and the insurance in force, $37,000,- 
000,000, or about one-third. But concrete dams, 
water works, and a hundred great utilities are not 
insured. 

The Omaha basis for buildings and contents gives 
$600 i>er capita, and a cost of $6.40. The average 
loss is $400,000, but in some years it has run to 
$1,000,000. 

With a population of 5,000, on the same basis as 
in Omaha our insurance would be $3,000,000. Is this 
a fair idea, looked at from another angle, of part of 
the wealth such a city would have? 

"The worst education which teaches self-denial is 
better than the best, which teaches everything else 
and not that." So said John Sterling. "The Ameri- 
can home is the safeguard of American liberty." If 
so, this liberty is in a bad way in New York, where 
only 6 per cent of the people own real estate. 

There were 6,000 Building and Loan Associations 
in the United States in 1908, with a capital of nearly 
$800,000,000, and 2,000,000 members. We shall re- 
quire at least one. We want people who will save 
their money and build themselves homes. The man 
with a home can ibe depended upon to stay and grow 
up with the city. 

In this city a small home could be built by many 
saving people, on the rear of a lot, and the fine house 
put on front when more money is gathered. Style is 
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good, but a house of your own is better. Be strong 
enough to save for it, and do not be of the weak 
tribe who cannot keep a dollar. 

Much complaint has arisen of late years about the 
confusing system of municipal accounting. Iowa has 
done something to start reform in making up blanks 
for reports, and in providing a system of books. 

A model system of bookkeeping might be compiled 
for us by some of the experts. 

In "Statistics of Cities Having a Population of 
More Than 30,000/' issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washiij^gton, D. C, this subject is 
discussed at great length. 

There is a great deal of record and filing nonsense 
going on in government and large corporation work. 
A good device is being misused. 

The question of issuing bonds is apt to make a 
little trouble. Some would go over head and ears tn 
debt. A bond issue is all right if there is security 
behind it, and the object is reasonable. It often 
pays in a new country to borrow money at 5 per cent, 
for 10 can be made, and often 20. There is a reason- 
able way and a spendthrift way of borrowing. New 
York seems to have chosen the latter. From hose, 
desks, and shovels to subways, bonds pay for every- 
thing. Read "Broadway Magazine" for May, 1907. 

The leases will be arranged to prohibit liquor sell- 
ing as in Berkeley, California, with 40,000 people* 
and in other cities. Thus the question of wet and 
dry will never afflict us and disturb business. 

It would be possible in many ways to make a well 
governed city, no matter how state laws are. Thus, 
we could forbid third degree infamy, football bru- 
tality, Fourth of July deaths, of 40 to 50 in the 
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United States every year, and from 2,000 to 3,000 
accidents, to say nothing of fires. Then we could 
have honest weights and measures, and take care 
_of chronic cheats. The Credit Bureau of Omaha has 
a list of 3,000. 

Billboards would not be allowed, private mail-boxes 
forbidden according to the recommendation of the 
post-office, and a reasonable anti-noise law might be 
made. Six-day bicycle riding and such follies should 
not be permitted anywhere. Men should not be al- 
lowed to permanently injure themselves to minister 
to a depraved taste. 

Pages might be filled with hints of this kind. Still 
being subject to state laws as they now are, there is 
yet a wide field for making ourselves comfortable, 
and gamblers and their kind out of place. With no 
gambling, or Red Light district — there is none in 
Berkeley, with- 40,000 inhabitants— this city will be 
on a better and cleaner basis than most. About the 
worst kind of gamibling is betting on horse races. 

In the pleasanter field of social life we can also do 
much to make the city attractive. Just to give one 
illustration, the city of Havana has the largest social 
clubs in the world. Ours may not be so large, but 
they may be on the same principle. In Havana there 
are three with from 24,000 to 28,000 members each. 
Class lines are not so strict as with us. The clerk 
and the merchant meet there. For about $1.25 per 
month a list of great benefits may be had. 

Two of the clubs have buildings and furnishings 
that cost $1,000,000. In one of the ballrooms, about 
the grandest on earth, 3,000 couples can dance. For 
$1.25 per month. Combination does it. Numbers. 
These club houses were built and paid for by poor 
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boys on small salaries. Compared with them we are 
all rich. Come, 1,000 of you, and build a city! 

It is the old story of combination. A long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether. Each man of 1,000 
might pull a rope attached to a log and never move 
it. But when 1,000 others get at the end, the log 
follows the rope because it has to. That is why our 
city would be a success. Why go away farming by 
yourself? Be one of 1,000 others. Pull together. 

It is safe to say that there are tens of thousands 
now playing, not merely second fiddle, but tenth 
fiddle and tin whistle, to somebody else who might 
get together in such a city as ours and make them- 
selves independent. The census map in this book 
is published for them to look at and think over. 

"We ourselves must Pilgrims l>e." 
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CHAPTER V. 

MUNICIPAL OWNEBSHIP. 

This is a very important subject, and it has given 
rise to much discussion. Upon slight notice a ton 
of books for, and two thousand pounds against, the 
theory could be delivered. 

So far as our city is concerned, the matter will be 
settled to ibegin with. Every public utility will be 
owned and operated only by the city. What is suc- 
cessfully done all over the world can be reasonably 
well done by us also. 

The terminal system for the railroads — probably 
a mile of track to begin with — will be owned by the 
city and open upon equal terms to all. 

If franchises are granted a heavy price has to be 
paid when they are taken back by the city. It is a 
hard matter to take a bone from a hungry dog. It 
growls and snaps, and sometimes bites. They found 
this out in Cleveland. 

We do not expect street-cars for the first few 
months. Doctors tell us that we do not walk enough, 
and that we drink too little water. Walking brings 
thirst, and thus we shall have a double advantage. 
Then our city will be so compactly built that we 
shall not require cars as soon as would be the case 
if there were only one house to the block. City 
ownership alone will prevent overcrowding when we 
get them. 

Private ownership of street-car systems has run 
to ground. Deep, far-reaching, all-embracing greed 
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has once more triumphed. So there remains but one 
Solution, and that is public ownership. Other cities 
have made a success of it, and so can we when the 
time comes. We can lay tracks before paving, for 
one thing, as Calgary did. Her cars began to run 
in July, 1909. In 1910 she cleared $40,390 above ex- 
penses. The men work nine hours, and there are 
two shifts. 

Chicago once voted by four to one for public own- 
ership, but the will of the people counts for little 
there, and they still suffer. Seattle started in March, 
1911, to build a line of her own, and expend $800,000 
on it. The people voted by two to one for municipal 
ownership. They now want to own and operate 
their own lines. 

Private ownership of water is dangerous to health. 
In Ithaca, N. Y., as one example out of many, there 
were in 1903, 1,380 cases of typhoid fever, or more 
than one to a dozen inhabitants. It was said to be 
due to bad water. Of the cases reported 8 per cent 
died. Then Ithaca voted by 1,335 to 30 for munici- 
pal ownership. It is better to begin right 

Back about 1890 I wrote to an Omaha paper and 
said that there was only one solution of the water- 
works question, and that was public ownership. 
Then the idea was "visionary," but in 1911 the plant 
was taken over at an appraisement made a few years 
previously when everything was at the top of the 
price list, and the general opinion was that from 40 
to 50 per cent of a present was made to the owners 
above the true value. Why grant franchises and 
afterwards buy them back for millions more than 
they are worth? Denver also bought back her fran- 
chise. 
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There are now about 4,000 municipalities in the 
United States which own their water-works. Let 
us Join the crowd. Typhoid comes high, and we 
don't have to have it. 

The city of Cleveland has made a success of the 
meter system. A meter costs about $14 in place 
outside, and $11 in the basement. 

Such questions as that of a dual system need not 
afflict us at first. Only about 1 per cent of water is 
used for drinking, yet 100 per cent is purified. Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has. a dual supply. Several large cities 
have fire lines. There is no necessity for filtering 
water to put out fires, but a double system of piping 
is required. 

Whether rates are high or low a city should make 
them the same to everybody, regardless of quantity 
consumed. 

From every side we hear of successful operation 
of municipal telephones, street-car systems, electric 
light- and gas-plants, ibaths, libraries, and slaughter- 
houses, and it would merely take up space to tell of 
them here. The principle to be remembered is that 
the American people can manage things for them- 
selves as well as people in other lands, and so much 
better than the private owners that there is no use 
making the comparison. 

When considering our model city, too, it must 
always be held in mind that statistics based on 
others will not apply. They cover from 50 to 200 
per cent more area than they require, and thus run 
up the cost of sewers, water-pipes, street-car tracks, 
poles and wires for electric and power systems, tele- 
phones, and other utilities. In an ordinary city sev- 
eral railroads fight and squabble over every little 
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bit of track, and charge extra switching whenever 
they get a chance. Our system will be open to each 
road on the same terms, and even when the city 
grows will not have to stretch over all the territory 
in sight. 

The briber and the bribed will be eliminated by 
public ownership. There will not even be school 
sites to sell. 

A municipal slaughter-house would be a good in- 
vestment. The United Master Butchers are anxious 
for municipal houses. They are tired of the pack- 
ers. So are we of such cities as Omaha, for the 
smell of the yards is "fierce." Let each city take 
care of its own smells. Why should we suffer for 
the sake of Keokuk, Boise, Liverpool, and Hong 
Kong? What have we done that this should fall 
upon us? 

Paris, Texas, a town of 11,000, Just to give one 
illustration, has its own abbatoir. It is clean, profit- 
able,- and cheap for the butchers, and consequently 
for the consumers. Mostly all European cities have 
public abbatoirs, and careful inspection of the meat 

When the time comes a public market-house is a 
good investment. Free sites wait for all public 
structures in this city. 

The old game of the public building Brooklyn 
Bridge and the Subway and then turning them over 
to a private company is not so popular, at least in 
the west, as it once was. Operation goes with own- 
ership in the new century. Thus, in 1911 Los An- 
geles voted 11,419 to 1,150 in favor of municipal dis- 
tribution of electric power from her 250 mile new 
water-works system. 

As an illustration of what German cities are doing 
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the following list of municipal enterprises is taken 
from Freiburg. This city believes in doing for it- 
self what private owners could not and would not 
do so well for it 



Electric railways. 

Gas works. 

Theater, 

Water-works, 

Schools, 

Slaughter-house, 

Pawnshop, 

Cemetery, 

Savings bank. 

Orchestra, 



Daily newspaper, 

Vineyards, 

Forests, 

Stock company. 

Invalid insurance. 

Building lots. 

Public kitchen. 

Electric lights. 

Infirmary, 

Fire department. 



These are conducted NOT NECESSARILY FOR 
PROFIT, BUT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE IN- 
HABITANTS. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PABKS. 

I have seen many parks from London to Los An- 
geles, and my general conclusion is that the large 
ones are too grand in comparison with the little 
grass lungs in the congested quarter where parks 
are really more necessary than anywhere else. This 
does not mean that the parks are too grand in them- 
selves, ibut simply that more attention should be paid 
to the others. In 1905 in Chicago there was only an 
acre to 4,720 people. 

For large parks, I think that Central Park, New 
York, is the best, but some prefer the Golden Gate, 
San Francisco. Others think that the park at Van- 
couver is not equaled on the globe. It is a part of 
the forest primeval, and has cedars three hundred 
years old. 

Oklahoma City is said to have the best park and 
boulevard system in the country. It is a new city, 
and started with the usual advantages of better plan- 
ning than the old ones, but not so good as it might 
have been. Its growth has been startling. The pop- 
ulation was 10,037 in 1900 and 64,205 in 1910. 

It is a costly experiment to cut parks out of acres 
of masonry in the old cities. They were planned at 
a time when people thought that about the only use 
for grass was as food for cows. Property owners 
have come to see that it pays to have a park in front 
of their buildings. 

Some of the boulevards and drives around the large 
cities match the parks in beauty. Riverside, New 
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York, and Lake Shore, Chicago, are two out of many. 
The lake wall along the front of Lincoln Park makes 
a beautiful promenade. 

If a treeless land is selected for a site it takes 
about ten years to get a really effective shade, but 
the trees are valuable long ibefore that time. In the 
prairie states we know how soon the landscape 
changes when the trees come. Awnings are popular 
before the leafy shade is ready. It is always worth 
while to take advice from state or national experts 
as to what kind of trees to plant. Minnesota is not 
Florida. Maple is the commonest shade tree is the 
Missouri river region. Sometimes cottonwood trees 
are planted, for they grow quickly, but unless the 
right kind are selected they are not desirable. 

If the man with 14,500,000 acres in the west should 
give us 10,000 out of his forests we should have to 
reverse the usual process, as Vancouver did, by cut- 
ting down the area for the town and letting most of 
the trees stand for the parks. It is not likely that 
he will do so, however. 

In Berlin and many cities near available water, 
canals are dug to connect the different sections both 
for pleasure and traffic. Motor boats are becoming 
fashionable. Where a combination of land and water 
Is possible, the landscape artists and the engineers 
can make a better city than when only land is to be 
had. For an illustration we have had the World's 
Fairs at Chicago and at St. Louis. Undoubtedly the 
latter was beautiful, but the water and land one 
was the triumph. 

Sometimes a river front is made use of for a beau- 
tiful park. Instead of being made the worst looking 
part of a city, as it often is, it is made the best 
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Many cities have succeeded in getting good parks 
far away from their center since the trolley-car came 
to help us. Lakes, mountains, rivers, forests have 
been brought within easy reach, very often at a five- 
cent fare. Thus it is, that miles away from our loca. 
tion there might be a bit of natural scenery worth 
attaching before the price rose. 

As most of the parks will be close to the people, 
so a cemetery should be far enough away from them 
to keep the living and the dead in different compart- 
ments, as it were. Churches or other bodies may 
have their private burying-grounds If desired, but 
they would have to be far enough away from the 
city to guard against any risk of the ground being 
required for building purposes. There have been too 
many bitter fights over that age-old question to risk 
it with us. 

Waterloo, Iowa, is said to have a model cemetery 
system. It was formerly the case that all good 
Americans went to Paris when they died, but they 
should now be patriotic enough to go to the Iowa 
town to swell the population and meet their Water- 
loo, ha, ha! So many Iowa people have renounced 
their country and vowed fealty to the relative of 
George the Third, that, to make up for the live ones 
who have left, as many dead ones as possible ought 
to be sent there to keep company with their brethren 
who still breathe. 

Cremation is getting more popular every year. 
Some of the breathing brethern of Iowa need a fire 
started below them. The state had fewer people in 
1910 than in 1900. 
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from Wahoo, Chicago, or Cripple Creek. There's a 
reason. 

Then near Paris there Is Versailles, another dream 
of heauty. It pays a splendid Interest upon the In- 
vestment, although It was called an "abyss of ex- 
penses" by Voltaire. 

In these latter years the German cities have taken 
up the quest for beauty and have spent, and are 
spending, endless millions to obtain It. Belgium has 
fallen in line; and Vienna has long been famous for 
her success in the chase. 

''There Is but one imperial city. 
There is ibut one Vienna." 

Does the experience of Europe not show us that 
municipal beauty pays? There, remodeling is not for 
amusement. London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Paris, 
and Vienna, and many another city have been mak- 
ing great sacrifices to modernize themselves. Their 
experience shows that it pays to plan fifty years 
ahead, even if we do make a few blunders. Thus, the 
Capitol at Washington was planned to suit the growth 
of the city in front, and people perversely built be- 
hind, so that the rear of the building had to be 
changed to suit. Accidents and miscalculations will 
happen. 

In great iron works that make roof-trusses and 
bridge-spans the first thing necessary is a plan, and 
the material is cut from it in the various buildings. 
When all is ready, the parts are "assembled" and 
riveted. 

So with a city in its various aspects relating to a 
beautiful arrangement of sewers, terminals, parks, 
street-car lines, water system. A plan should be first 
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made and the scheme worked out In detail. Then In 
time comes the assembling and the work is done, a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

Back centuries ago the Moors made the south of 
Spain into an earthly paradise. They beat us "all 
hollow" as manufacturers of beauty. The Los 
Angeles region would seem to be the nearest ap- 
proach to their civilization, and at the rate it is go- 
ing on all Southern California will soon be turned 
into a delight to the northern races, which have al- 
ways had an Uitermittent longing for a land of 
oranges, palms, and flowers. Far off fields not only 
look green, but are so at Los Angeles. 

Even Chicago, our own smoky Chicago, the pride 
and despair of the west, is seeking after beauty. She 
knows that it pays, but to her credit she also wants 
it because it looks well. She learned both lessons at 
the time she had her Exposition, with a Court of 
Honor that has not yet been equaled, but the rest of 
the city harmonized so badly with its beauties that 
an Australian visitor who knew his Bible, said that 
the Fair was like a jewel in a swine's snout 

Now comes this great city and makes us a plan 
for a metropolis that will outshine any other on 
earth, money, as usual with Chicago, not being con- 
sidered. For years architects, engineers, and artists 
have been working it out, and the endeavor has been 
to so reconstruct the city that its equal will not be 
found for convenience and beauty until we have a 
Patmos vision of the New Jerusalem. The cost is td 
be several hundred millions — ^a mere trifle. 

There are to be marine parks, harbors, lagoons, a 
glorious water front, great railroad stations, — one 
now built, — subways, a new radial street plan — bet- 
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ter late than never — and boulevards to connect all 
the parks. The outer parks are to have 60,000 acres 
of forests. 

Then there will be circles like those of Vienna, 
only grander — Is it not Chicago we are considering, 
our pride and despair? — and the outer one of the four 
will have a radius of sixty miles from the lake. 

Great public buildings will be grouped at the cen- 
ter of the main radial system, and when the stars 
look down upon the finished plan they will see 
not only the stock-yards, Chicago's own pride and 
despair, which we have all had to smell to our sor- 
row, but the "most magnificent" metropolis on this 
terraqueous globe. Strangers may doubt, but not 
those of us who know our own smoky, villainous 
metropolis. But for historical considerations we of 
the west would insist upon making her the national 
capital. Then all the congressmen and senators 
could get the stock-yards smell as a variation from 
the one that has so long been associated with "jack* 
pot" legislative halls. 

Planning for beauty in the first place pays even If 
we but avoid the cost of remodeling; and just as a 
cottage may be beautiful as well as a palace, so may 
a town of 5,000 have a distinction all its own in this 
field. 

And there are many parts of the country where 
municipal ibeauty may be manufactured — I like that 
word, as it may set some to study and see that beauty 
is a product just the same as steel rails, cotton cloth, 
or furniture. Take, for one illustration, the dreamy, 
wandering Platte River in Nebraska, "a mile wide 
and six Inches deep." Suppose a city could have the 
river front for several miles on both sides it would 
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be a simple matter to dredge to a depth of four feet. 
Then with motor boats, a miniature "maritime" city, 
a little Luna Park — which was built by a Nebraska 
man — could be had in the midst of a prairie that at 
times threatens to become monotonous. Corn and 
hogs are good, but is that all? Ostend in Belgium 
was once a dreary looking fishing village, but no^. 
it is one of the most beautiful pleasure cities in 
Europe. The middle west is sadly in need of some 
city with ATTRACTIONS. It is a rich agricultural 
country, but tolerably prosaic, although the great 
plains have a beauty of their own, as the ocean has. 

In Europe, as a rule, a good building is set in a 
square or small park, or fronting a street of some 
width. If is an accepted principle that it is not so 
much the buildings themselves as their grouping and 
surroundings that make a city look well. 

One of the ways to impress visitors is to have a 
fine approach to the railroad station. St. Louis 
should burn several acres of old buildings to get this. 

Washington is a beauty because it was planned to 
be one. People like to do business there; congress- 
men would like to stay there forever. Fortunately 
for the people they too pass away. 

The damage by the Seine floods did not daunt 
Paris. Our papers in May, 1910, told us that she 
is going to invest $300,000,000 more in manufacturing 
her best asset. It will take ten years to do the work 
Then would Vienna kindly make us a visit to see 
how we look in our new dress? And if Chicago, the 
new world metropolis, would do us the honor to 
faire une petite promenade along the new and the old 
boulevards she might learn something. Paris is not 
going to surrender her crown to any city either in 
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the. old or the new world, from Vienna to Chicago, or 
to the new capital of Australia. 

Some of the German engineers are leaving formal 
lines in their newer plans, and going back to the 
irregularity of the old system that has puzzled most 
of us in European cities. It would be easy to overdo 
this style in the name of t)eauty. Dalny shows a 
good example of it applied to a large city. Few 
American engineers would sanction the Dalny plan. 

Private individuals in England are so interested in 
making better cities that they contribute to help 
the work. George Bernard Shaw, for example, may 
be of a sarcastic turn, but he is also liberal. He gave 
$27,500 to a town planning scheme; and Miss Gurney, 
$30,000; and so with many others who gave smaller 
sums. 

But most of the municipal beauty is only skin 
deep; ours is to be deeper. The spiritual is always 
superior to the material. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ENGINEEBINO. 

The ground plan of this city, the main streets, and 
general layout, will be about as shown on the cut; 
but depending upon the site chosen and the local 
requirements and industries there will be scope for 
the exercise of the best engineering talent. A good 
man with some imagination is required to work out 
such a plan; and one broad-minded enough to remem- 
ber that trackage has its place, that the city must 
neither be all parks nor all buildings, but that one 
part of the plan will often have to give way to an- 
other. The best possible harmony of all the various 
units is wanted; and a street-car system might easily 
be designed to loop around the city hall or the pas- 
senger station. Some men In such a position would 
carry out a private fad at the expense of the general 
design. 

The laying out of a model city would give an en- 
gineer a national reputation. It is a good opening for 
a progressive man with assistants — ^but an exceed- 
ingly poor opportunity for those who can not move 
of their own accord. There are men who have so 
little Initiative that they are afraid to make a move 
unless there are several million dollars behind them. 
For such we have no attractions. In this city each 
one is to step forward and make his own opening. 
When 1,000 do so no power on earth can keep them 
back. There is as much trouble In this world today 
owing to cowardice as to any other cause. 

The smallest cottage is built from a plan, but a 
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cit^ is usually left to grow haphazard. This one is 
to be planned. 

^ Washington is one instance where a good plan was 
made and practically adhered to, and the result is the 
finest city in America. It is to be still further im- 
proved. 

When the Russians built Dalny they planned it 
all before putting a spade in the ground. When 
about three years old it had a population of 50,000. 
The war took it out of Russian hands. For the main 
center ten radials are used. 

A model plan should have the American rectangular 
system as a base, with radials from the center, and 
from the railroad station, and harbor if there is one, 
and any other prominent centers; and the Vienna 
system of an inner and outer ring. The combination 
of these three systems makes the best possible plan 
for a small town or a large city. 

This radial system makes a beautiful and utili- 
tarian city of Washington; and those who have stood 
on the Arc de Triomphe in Paris and seen the great 
streets radiating from it know that not only beauty 
has been secured, but usefulness, convenience, and 
an art that is for the sake of the people, and not for 
its own. 

You can design a street like Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, Boston, that will always be a delight; and you 
can also take the streets around the Chicago Post- 
office for your model. That particular "civic cen- 
ter" and many others like it give encouragement to 
those who start out to design a new city. It should 
not be a hard task to ibeat Ironville, Coaltown, or Chi- 
cago. It were better to refuse to build altogether than 
to repeat them. Du courage! 
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Washington, Paris, Munich, Berlin, Dusseldorf, 
Venice, stand for fine streets, squares, parks, monu- 
ments, and fountains. They were not built in a day 
nor a year, ibut they were planned, and each arch or 
building filled in when the time came. So can a 
small town be planned. Beauty does not depend on 
size. 

The rectangular plan has been criticized as being 
too prosaic, and by Itself it undoubtedly is; but it is 
so much superior to the style we see in many small 
European cities that it would be a waste of space to 
discuss the merits of the two. The principal defect is 
the want of the radial streets. We have, as it were, 
to walk 1,200 yards north and the same distance 
west instead of •only 1,700 across the corner. 

Frederic Law Olmstead pointed out another defect 
in the mathematical exactitude of the rectangular 
blocks. No matter what has to be planned — a toy 
shop or a cathedral — the blocks are all of the same 
size. The building has to be made to fit the space. 
"There is no place in New York where a stately 
building can be looked up to from base to turret" 
Your Parisian takes care to place his Madeleine where 
it can be seen for a long distance, and his Opera at 
the end of a magnificent avenue. The tens of thou- 
sands of visitors who spend their money in Paris 
prove that as a business proposition beauty pays. If 
an architect has to put such a building as the Chi- 
cago Post-office in a square that is by far too small 
for it, his work gets no chance of being fairly con- 
sidered. What holds true on a large scale also holds 
on a small. A village or a town may always be the 
most beautiful of its size. There is little competi- 
tion in this field of artistic planning. 
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In our Ideal plan as worked out there are eight 
main radlals. Carlsruhe, Germany, has thirty-two 
streets running out from the palace. Neither the 
rectangular system alone, nor such an overdone radial 
plan as that of Carlsruhe is desiralHe. A combina- 
tion of the two systems makes a success like Wash- 
ington. 

Vienna once had a world-wide competition for a 
remodeled city. There were eighty-five designs sub- 
mitted. The work was not done all at once, but year 
after year it was kept up until completed. One of 
the great features of the Vienna arrangement is Ring 
Street, 182 feet wide with tUffee rows of trees on 
each side. Further out is Girdle Street 

It sometimes appears as if the railway station ought 
to be near the center of all cities; and that it should 
be a union station requires no argument. In Dalny, 
however, the Russian engineers did not put the sta- 
tion in the center, but at a reasonable distance away 
from it. This provides for future growth, and guards 
against congestion. A subordinate system of radials 
is then run to it. This is really a better plan than 
to use the space required for the city hall where 
crowds would gather on some occasions and interfere 
with the passage of carriages, and so forth. The 
idea is to provide for any such contingencies at first, 
and not to discover that a blunder has been made 
when it is too late to rectify it And we ought to 
dream large, especially in the west and southwest. 
I was living in St. Louis when the great passenger 
station was opened. Jay Gould told the engineers 
that it was ridiculously large. It is now far too 
small. 

There are great possibilities of artistic landscape 
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and garden work for towns of much less than 5,000 
population. Grood planning does not necessarily mean 
high cost. 

It is an easy matter to arrange for the beauty that 
pays, even in a small town, if it is done in good 
time. Half a dozen churches grouped around a 
square, and well set off with architectural and land- 
scape art, would furnish a sight worth -going miles 
to see. 

In this proposed city each denomination should put 
up a building of artistic design among the others 
grouped around Church Square, — a building well 
enough constructed to last for a century. The "first 
church" ought not to be of the ordinary kind, but 
of such a design as to be the pride of several genera- 
tions. Not necessarily very large, but imperatively 
artistic and solid. 

The modern German cities lay out all additions 
long before the people have to move on to them. 
The streets, the style of buildings and the parks and 
poles have to be made to suit the general and par- 
ticular plans of that section to which they belong. 
It pays everybody in the long run to follow this 
system. 

The policy of neglecting to plan for a large city 
until the people require it is very shortsighted. It 
is costing fortunes to do now what might have been 
done with little expense to begin with. Washington 
has spent about $14,000,000 for tunnels, terminals, and 
station. Cleveland is planning to "group city hall, 
government building, two courthouses, public library, 
a memorial building, and a $6,000,000 passenger sta- 
tion in a convenient and seemly assemblage." The 
total cost is to be about $20,000,000. 
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Of course there are things we can not plan for. 
When Washington was first laid out there were no 
railroad trains. But the history of almost every 
town except Washington, Salt Lake, and a few others, 
shows that men have been too much afraid to dream, 
and to believe in a splendid future for their home. 
The real estate men, again, have done not a little 
harm with their peculiar kind of dreams. 

Harper's Weekly, In discussing the Cleveland 
scheme, said that most American cities have been 
merely Industrial happenings, but that the Interest In 
new and more beautiful municipalities Is becoming 
general. "The people of Washington, New York, Chi. 
cago, Cleveland, San Francisco, and many minor 
communities are working for the rendering of their 
cities more beautiful." 

In St. Louis a municipal commission of architects 
recommended the grouping of all the public buildings. 
The "Republic" of that city well said: "Nearly every 
city has made the mistake of scattering Its build- 
ings, of not reserving space for future needs, of put- 
ting buildings upon any ground, of erecting any sort 
of a structure, and of working without plans and by 
no system whatever." 

Where should the Post-office of a city be? Near 
the center of course, but St. Louis has had to build 
one at the station also; so has Omaha for the whole- 
sale district 

It is hard to decide as to the advisability of the 
system of turning the streets to an angle of forty- 
five degrees as Saxony 'does. Does It give a fairer 
share of sun and storm all around? East fronts are 
best according to the general idea, but perhaps we 
have been giving to much of an advantage to them. 
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Of course what is ideal is not always practicable. 
Topographical features have to be considered and 
changes made from a rigid ideal to suit them. It 
might not be desirable for trains to go through the 
city as shown on the map. Perhaps the depressed 
track around the inner circle might not be necessary. 
But if freight could be delivered from the cars to an 
encircling line of retail stores much teaming would 
be avoided. A good terminal system should be laid 
out to serve a city of the proposed size, with a possi- 
bility of whatever extension might be required. The 
system would belong to the city and be open to all 
roads upon equal terms. Good trackage would double 
the value of much land in American cities. 

Even in an old city, however, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to get excellent trackage with less expense 
than on the individual plan, or the Chicago plan of 
tunneling the streets. In New York there is a great 
group of buildings known as the Bush Terminal 
with trackage for all railroads, and piers for ship- 
ping. Great elevators hoist the material to any floor. 
Combination has won here as in so many other 
fields. 

The buildings are fire-proof, the piers are of con- 
crete, and consequently the insurance rates are low. 
The height is six stories above the street, by 75 feet 
wide, and 700 feet long. It is a 200 acre, $40,000,000 
industrial community. The piers are 1,400 feet long 
with room for 36 ocean steamers. There is a pri- 
vate switching system. It is a meeting of all the 
railroads of the United States, and of all the traffic of 
the Seven Seas. In 1911 there were 3,000 tenants. 

The Cupples Station in St. Louis, and the Forty 
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Warehouses in Pittsburg are worked on the same 
principle as the Bush Terminal. 

Again, there might be a river running through 
our chosen site. This would give us an opportunity 
of planning a few artistic bridges, but our radial 
system might have to be modified. The Rectangular- 
Radial-Ring system being accepted as the ideal it 
would yet have to be changed to suit the ground. 

If such a site is chosen as might be found on 
some rivers, for example, dredging would have to be 
done to make a pleasure lake, and a business 
thoroughfare. 

This dredging is a fairly simple matter. Galveston 
had to fill four square miles on an average of 7 to 
8 feet deep, and in places from 17 to 20. About 
12,000,000 cubic yards of sand were moved from the 
ocean bed through the pipe. The cost was 18% cents 
per yard. Given plenty of filling of this kind the 
slope of an entire tract may be changed, embank- 
ments made, and canals wherever necessary. 

I know of one case in Nebraska where the same 
system of pumping was used to fill low lands. The 
cost was 16 cents per yard. 

The U. S. "sandsuckers" used on the lakes to 
deepen the harbors do their work for about 8 cents. 

Near Kansas City a great levee was sucked from 
the river in 1910. The idea is to dredge and fill, and 
so make another East St. Louis. 

In the southern part of New Jersey a new city was 
founded on a worthless marsh in this way. An area 
of 8 square miles was filled with sand. One of the 
pipes was a mile long. 

Gary, near Chicago, is another city that was 
planned, but only on the old style of a filing case. 
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before being built on a sandy, marshy waste where 
dredging made canals, raised levels and changed the 
face of the country. It started about 1906 and in 
1910 had 18,000 people. It is the city of the steel 
trust A model liquor policy was to be the rule. 
There were to be about five saloons. Liquor must 
ultimately get the "whole hog" or none. In 191Q 
there were 192 saloons, and a jail that cost |100,000 
to house some of the drunkards. 

Near New York Mrs. Russell Sage started a model 
town in 1910, but only 142 acres were bought. It is 
planned for about 50 people to the acre, and the 
homes will be sold on the installment plan. It is 
modeled after the style of the Garden Cities of Eng- 
land. 

There are plenty of artistic possibilities with a 
triangular piece of ground; or even a long narrow 
track, with one street as a backbone to bind the 
citizens together. 

There are no alleys in the city of New York, but in 
general, the all^y plan is preferred in the west. A 
mile of ash barrels is not an inspiring sight. One ad- 
vantage of heating from a central plant is that ashes 
do not vex the rest of the city. 

The ordinary streets should not be made too wide. 
Salt Lake City, with 132 feet, went to excess. Some 
of the streets in the older cities are far too narrow, 
and yet, Nassau street, New York, accomodates an 
immense amount of traffic. For a residence street 60 
to 66 feet is an ample width, and not more than half 
of this should ibe paved unless where street-cars run. 
Sidewalks and parked areas should take up the rest. 
Some cities have come to this sensible plan after a 
too luxurious indulgence in asphalt. But, again. 
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Baltimore suffered by flre leaping across narrow 
streets. This, however, was In the business district. 

The naming and numbering of streets should be 
done on a system that would not bring about con- 
fusion. There are so many Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Hamilton, and Lincoln streets that the 
post-office authorities are often at a loss where to send 
letters that have not the name of the city on them, 
and there are many of that kind. 

There should also be some care exercised in nam- 
ing business blocks, hotels, etc., to avoid confusion. 

The desire for comer lots, and many of them, was 
responsible for laying out Omaha in blocks that are 
too short. The difference between ten and twenty 
blocks to the mile means a good deal in grading, pav- 
ing, etc. Omaha in the business district has the one, 
and New York the other. 

In the 4,000 acres laid out for Milwaukee in 1911 a 
checker-board plan was barred; the natural contour 
of the ground was preserved as far as possible; there 
were no alleys; lots were wider than usual, and not 
so deep— which is hard on the purse when paving is 
done — the blocks were at least 1,000 feet long, — which 
is finished we are assured that this is to be one more 

To get a radial plan in Milwaukee some of the old 
buildings will have to be demolished. After the work 
is finished we are assured that this is to be one more 
"most beautiful" city in the United States. They are 
determined to make Milwaukee famous in one way or 
another. 

If the future is to be as some say, it would be wise 
to lay out the city on the metric system to save the 
trouble of having to do the work over again; but only 
the other year the manufacturers of the United States 
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got up quite an agitation against any change. That 
is another matter that is hard to decide. 

The ground plan laid out in the cut contains 2,240 
acres; but if land can be had at a reasonable price 
twice that acreage is desirable. The only thing to be 
looked out for, if a small tract has to be taken, is 
to have the plan made so that it may be indefinitely 
extended. 

The 75,000 inhabitants of an ideal city might live 
comfortably within a little more than a mile of the 
center, dispense with half the present street-car serv- 
ice, or ride at lower rates. 

Some western cities spent a ransom for grading 
during the boom days of the nineties, and Issued 
bonds to pay for it It is advisable to select a site 
where this great expense is not necessary. Public 
grading in Omaha up to 1911 ran to |1,700,000; and 
private, probably about as much. Hills and hollows 
are picturesque, but it costs money to cut the one and 
fill the other. Can it not be used for something else? 

The Kansas City fioods of 1903-1904 showed that it 
is not wise to build on Iqw ground unless it is pro- 
tected like Holland. Paris could also tell something 
about this. In some cases it is safe enough to found 
a city on the banks of a river which can be easily 
controlled in the rare case of an overfiow. 

With a system of leased land all public improve- 
ments should be paid for by the city in general, and 
not by the abutting property, and the increased value 
charged for in the rent. 

Building lines at certain distances back from the 
street should be established. Stores and ordinary 
flats should not go in a residence district, nor should 
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cottages be placed on a business street Each class 
should be put in its own zone. 

A great deal of expense has been incurred in almost 
all cities by moving houses and tearing down good 
buildings to make way for better ones. By working 
from the outside to the center instead of reversely, 
most of this can be avoided. 

A city of about 120,000 pays close to a dollar a 
head per annum for this kind of work. Growth ac- 
cording to plan is preferable. Money may be used 
to better purpose than to tear down. Why not 
build up? 

Our lease system is to help the engineer in keep- 
ing buildings of one class where they belong. The 
fact that rent has to be paid according to value of 
ground will keep people away from expensive sites. 
In the residence distilct houses of two or three 
rooms might be built far enough back on the lot to 
allow for extension when money enough was se- 
cured. 

Most of the patented contrivances for consuming 
smoke do not work quite so well as one might be- 
lieve from the advertisements. The suggestion has 
been made for cities to dispense with coal and burn 
gas. This would score one more triumph for the gas 
engine. According to the plans laid out by en« 
gineers, stations might be established bejrond the city 
limits and gas conveyed into the city, so that all 
necessary power and light might be obtained without 
smoke. 

In the city of New York the gas movement is fur- 
ther advanced than in most other cities. She burns 
about 3.12 tons of coal per capita; Boston, 6.7; and 
some western cities about 8; on the other hand, New 
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York uses every year 8,000 cubic feet of gas per 
capita, while most other cities record only from 3,000 
to 6,000. Kansas City, and other towns in the belt, 
use natural gas at 25 cents pefM. This price simpl- 
fies the smoke, coal, and heat problems. 

Some have proposed in order to further the use of 
gas to forbid soft coal as a direct fuel. Of course in 
our city the gas plant would be owned by the muni- 
cipality, and gas furnished at as cheap a rate as 
possible. 

It has been proposed to take gas from South York- 
shire to London, a distance of 175 miles. The ad- 
vocates of the plan claim that they can sell the gas 
in London for 24 cents per M. Central stations 
would be used, and gas engines to turn the power 
into electricity for general distribution. Another 
scheme for London is to generate electricity in the 
coal fields about 120 miles away. 

Some method should be adopted to get rid of 
sewage without running it into the river. Such a 
course is impolite, to say the least. In New Zealand 
it is forbidden. Vienna became ashamed of doing it 
and reformed; Berlin runs hers out to the sandy 
plains. So does Paris. 

The development of the septic tank is doing some- 
thing to help small communities. The system may 
also be used individually. In Philadelphia there is 
one skyscraper that uses it. Water-tight privy vaults 
might have to be used at first. Typhoid is not de- 
sirable. 

If our location should happen to be in the arid re- 
gion small sanitary sewers only would be required. 
A storm sewer system, or a combination one that in- 
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eludes both building wastes and rainfall costs 
heavily. 

The scientific planning of towns and cities ^has 
taken a great hold in all countries. In Grermany there 
are 700 societies for this purpose. In England, 
Letchworth near London is the best example, but 
there are many other suburbs laid out Letchworth 
had between 7,000 and 8,000 people in 1911. Australia 
has planned a splendid federal capital that is to be 
another "most beautiful city in- the world." In Can- 
ada, Prince Rupert was surveyed and planned, like 
Dalny, before a spade was put in the ground. This 
is at the terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific. EiVen 
near Cairo and the Pyramids, Heliopolis has risen 
on the desert sands. From the old Pyramids to the 
new Pacific the .tide of city building rises. We are 
all dreaming dreams: and lest any one should say 
they are only dreams we have model cities before us, 
and Maxim, the gun man and fiying ship man, to 
cheer us. Read now what he says about "Man's 
Machine Made Millenium," Cosmopolitan, Nov., 1908: 

"That great city of the future will be one enor- 
mous edifice. The heat of the sun may drive the 
motors for all the machinery. Every farm, even in 
the northern climes, will have its summer and win- 
ter crops. There will be currants as large as dam- 
sons, damsons the size of apples, apples as large as 
melons, strawberries as large as oranges, and fruits 
of all kinds will be raised with flavors to suit the 
most fastidious taste. 

"The lonely farmhouse will be no more, but the 
people will group themselves in little cities with 
metropolitan recreations and amusements. Every 
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little Tillage will have its theater, but the actors 
will live and play in New York, London, or Paris. 

"Instead of individual buildings that great city 
will be as one enormous edifice. The present streets 
upon the surface of the ground will become the base- 
ment, and the business thoroughfare will be upon an 
enormous platform a story high; and stupendous 
banks of streets, arcades and corridors, parks and 
playgrounds will rise one above another, tier on tier, 
to eye-tiring heights, supported by vast columns sev- 
eral blocks in diameter at the base, traversed by 
great streets, and rising to a height of two thou- 
sand feet or more." 

There is more of it. Gillette's Niagara Falls City, 
60 miles long by 30 wide seems reasonable after all, 
especially since the other authorities tell us that there 
will soon be a 500 mile city from Maine to Washing- 
ton, D. C, connected with fast trolleys. In Germany 
a speed of 130 miles an hour on an experimental line 
has been attained. 

Compared with such cities this is but a humble at- 
tempt to gather a few huts together while waiting 
for ''the sky-hung parks and gardens up in the clear, 
cool, pure air" that are promised us by Maxim, The 
Great Gunner, and by Gillette, The Great Razor 
Man, a noble pair of brothers. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BUILDING LAWS. 

In few ways is it more profitable to begin well in 
a model city than by adopting a good building code. 
If the fire limits are not defined at first lumiber deal- 
ers do their best to prevent extension; and so with 
other citizens when their special interests run counter 
to the general welfare. 

The loss by fire in our towns and cities is beyond 
all reasonable allowance. Fifty per cent of this loss 
could be avoided. We can not always go so far as 
the insurance men would like, but we can make 
some laws that will put a stop to the worst of the 
risk. The shortest distance between frame houses, for 
example, will be eight feet. In many cases the 
cornices touch each other in our cities. As a pre- 
paration for the work I gathered the codes of New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, St. Louis, Minn- 
eapolis, Omaha, etc., and after comparing them made 
the best code of them all. This is easily done for a 
proposed city, for there are no special interests to 
fight It is easy enough to make the minimum dis- 
tance eight feet between the cornices in the code for 
an unbuilt city, but a rather difficult matter in an 
established one even for new work. 

I have patched and changed not a little since I 
first got the code into shape. It is ideal as far as . 
it is possible to go, but one can not go as far as is 
desirable. For the sake of privacy and fire risk it 
would Jbe better if all idetached dwellings were at 
least twenty-fiv^ feet apart, but ground rent, paving 
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expense, and so forth make this almost impossible. 
Such an illustration shows that what is desirable, and 
even reasonable, is not always practicable under our 
present conditions. 

The Fire Underwriters of the United States issued a 
model building code in 1907. There are some excel- 
lent provisions in it, but money is required to carry 
them out. 

In asking for suggestions for their code the un- 
derwriters found that they might go on code build- 
ing for ever, and they had to draw the line and stop. 
So with this one I have compiled. There might be 
no end to it if an end were not made. It is reason- 
able, fit for a city of 2,000 or 100,000, and is better 
than any in force. Let it go at that. 

Paris, Rome, and several foreign cities regulate 
the height of their buildings by the width of the 
street and other considerations, and plans have to 
pass the artists as well as the architects and en- 
gineers. Beauty pays. We have gone too far with 
high buildings which turn some Chicago streets into 
tunnels, and soar up fifty stories in New York. Plans 
have been^ filed there for a building 1,000 feet high. 
There is no danger of the high building mania af- 
fecting us for a few years. This is unfortunate in 
some ways. A million dollar building would mean 
more than a million dollar rise in the value of our 
real estate. 

In Paris, Hamburg, and other cities even ware- 
houses are designed with some regard to beauty. 

Some of the special conditions laid down in our 
code show its value. While residences are detached, 
business buildings are usually joined together by a 
masonry wall. A reasonable way is to put in party 
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walls between two owners. This will be complusory. 
Provision as to thickness, hight, and so forth is 
made, so that the wall will suit both sides. In old 
cities unnecessary walls take up valuable space, and 
cause a loss of millions of dollars. By making one 
wall compulsory, frontage, material, labor and law- 
suits are saved. 

Whatever else may be lacking to make an ideal 
city the building code will be as near perfection as 
we can go. If we were all rich it would be easy 
enough to make a better one. 

Most people have already forgotten the Iroquois 
theater fire in Chicago. In this proposed town 
theaters will ibe built only on a street corner and an 
alley, thus giving three open sides. A space will 
have to be left on the fourth side also. Exits will 
lead from all floors to the ground, and stores -will 
not be permitted to block them between the street 
and the auditorium. 

It is easy enough to put up safe buildings. All 
theaters and hotels should be strictly fire-proofed. 

Only a few years ago, when new houses were built 
in large numbers in some of our boom towns, it was 
impossible to get foundation material, and they had 
to be set on posts till brick were made. Now we can 
make brick faster than ever, but we can also make 
something that was never seen before — cement blocks, 
lime and cement bricks, and expanded metal struc- 
tures. There are now more systems of fire-proofing 
than ever. Without saying more here, it may be 
safely asserted that there never was a time in the 
history of the world when substantial building could 
be done quicker than now. 

Some say that contract work is cheaper than work 
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done by a city for Itself. It depends upon how city 
work is handled. In 1904 I wrote "The Building 
Estimator/* as an ordinary venture, but also for the 
purpose of getting a system of checking work done in 
the city. If it can not be done by city employees 
for a reasonable figure, as set forth in the "Estima- 
tor/' then the contract system can be adopted. This 
useful part of the general plan is also ready for its 
special work. 

What should be done about mortar? The official 
reports of the United States Government about the 
St Louis cyclone, and the San Francisco earthquake 
showed that poor mortar was at the root of much of 
the trouble of falling walls. Some means must be 
taken to provide only good mortar even if the city 
has to make it, as a few European cities do. 

Much lime mortar loses its life after twenty years 
or so. If a good lime mortar can not be found, Port- 
land cement will have to be mixed with it, even for 
common work. Some of the limes are of little ac- 
count, but the sand pile is visited too often with 
nearly all of them. 

The fire at Baltimore showed that pressed brick 
should be bonded in the same way as common. Metal 
ties, and clipping the brick in the back, and all the 
schoolboy niceties do not stand the test. The out- 
side course peeled off at Baltimore. Headers must 
show through the face. 

In Illinois all architects are licensed. The artistic 
side of architecture is not much attended to, but the 
structural. Probably a better plan for the averaga 
city is to leave the field open, but have a good archi- 
tect examine the plans from the artistic side before a 
permit is granted. 
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There ou^ht to be a sort of a color matcher also 
in the modern city. There might be a choice of 
scores of shades of paint given, but they would all 
be of a reasonable nature. Some of the painting 
done in cities is fearful in its hue. Makers of pre* 
pared paints are responsible, as a rule. The North 
Dakota Pure Food, Drugs, and Paint Law ran many 
of them out of that state. It is a splendid law. 

For general Reading it is not necessary to say more 
of the Code here. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HBATING A MODEL CITY. 

• 

In any section likely to be chosen we shall require 
heating in winter. No. 2 may be built in the orange 
country, but No. 1 should be at a higher elevation, 
with mild winters. 

There are various ways of heating a city. We 
know what the individual systems are. 

The better way is to have a central power-house 
on the railroad so that the cheap coal can be directly 
taken from the cars, and the steam or hot water con- 
veyed in pipes for a mile if necessary, but in a 
thickly populated city probably a quarter of this dis- 
tance would be sufficient. 

This is not only an easier method than the old 
one, but a cheaper, and it heats satisfactorily every 
room in every house. In a new town the trouble would 
>be in getting money enough to install it. The cost 
in reality would not be so much extra so far as the 
individual house was concerned, for in a hot-water 
or steam-heated house the radiators are required in 
any case, and a saving would be made of the boiler; 
while the furnace would go a long way in paying for 
the installation. So also a base-burner would go part 
of the way. Unless a fireplace is put in, a chimney is 
not required under th% communal system. This is 
also saved. 

In Oak Park, 111., there is- a central system of this 
kind with about 700 buildings, mostly residences. 
The cost is 4-9 of a cent per cubic foot on the first 
and second fioor. The heating season is for eight and 
a half months whenever required. 
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Taking a house of seven rooms, 21x34 feet inside, 
and with ceilings 9 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft 6 in. in the clear 
there are 12,852 cu. ft, and the cost is $57.12. By 
furnace with hard coal at $10.50, and a 7 ton supply, 
$73.50. In the one case we have to lose room in the 
basement for a coal-bin, take in coal, run the fire 
and fight the wind on bad days, take out ashes, and 
fill the house full of the fine dust that always arises 
from* the best of furnaces; while in the other we keep 
clean, enjoy life, and let the power-house take care 
of the trouble. 

Even If an individual hot-water plant is put in and 
the consumption of coal is less than the 7 tons we 
have still to take it in, or pay for some one else 
doing so, run it, and take out the ashes. 

If a plant like this were put in the only scheme 
would be to have it used in all the houses. It does 
not pay to run a pipe a whole block to serve one 
family. A section of the city could be set apart for 
this plan, and another for the individual system if 
preferred, but it would pay every one to be con- 
nected with such a central power-house. 

The Oak Park pipe runs about a mile. While I was 
engaged in the engineering department of a railroad 
I saw several systems that ran at least half this dis- 
tance. Consider the area that would be covered with 
pipes radiating from a center and only quarter of a 
mile long. This would take in a quarter section, or 
160 acres, more than 700 lots, or a town of 3,500 
people. In the thickly populated district where there 
are large boarding-houses, hotels, etc., twice that 
number are often to be found. With a good system of 
smoke consumption 700 families would not get their 
washing spoiled from as many low chimneys. 
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Subways cost money undoubtedly, but the advan- 
tages are great. Each street could have one for pipes 
of all kinds — water, gas, heat, cables for telephone, 
telegraph, electric work, fire-alarm system, and small 
sanitary sewers, if a separate system should be used. 
Such a trunk line saves leakage in pipes, for it is 
easily seen, saves rust also, and above all, the cut- 
ting of pavements. To make the system effective and 
economical all connections should be made to the lot 
as the work goes along. In some parts of Gary the 
subways are put in the alley. 

A great advantage of the central heating system 
is that the teaming of coal is seldom necessary. In 
McClure's Magazine for September, 1903, we see what 
the coal supply men and the teamsters may do to a 
city. 

Still another saving would be in the use of a 
cheaper grade of coal than anthracite which, west of 
the Missouri River, is never less than $10, is usually 
$10.50 and $11 in Omaha, and has been $14. 

In the Oak Park heating system the exhaust steam 
from an electrical plant is used, and it is the custom 
elsewhere to use this steam from other plants in the 
same way. I once had a contract to put up an electric 
light plant, and there was a garbage burning ar- 
rangement with great porcupine boilers in one side 
of it. It did not work satisfactorily, and was thrown 
out. There does not seem to be much prospect of 
fuel from this source. 

The coal bill of a city soon runs into a good deal 
of money. In Omaha with 125,000 people, a calcula- 
tion made by a newspaper in the winter of 1909-10 al- 
lowed a consumption of from 70 to 100 lbs. per day, 
per family, for residences alone, but taking in the 
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entire city 3,000 tons per day was the amount esti- 
mated. About one-fourth was hard coal, and the bal- 
ance soft at $4 or so per ton. The total cost per day 
in winter was set at |17,260. 

One of the troubles in a new settlement is to get gas 
for cooking. From the point of view of city people 
the old time cooking-stove means too much work and 
waste and smoke; gasoline is dangerous, and gas 
has not hitherto been obtainable. But now in Ger- 
many Blau gas is manufactured anywhere and sold 
in cans by weight. An iron receptacle is placed in 
the rear of the building and the gas run through the 
pipes in the regular way. 

Another discovery in scientific Germany is Den- 
nert gas for small towns of 1,000 people or so. It 
does not pay to manufacture coal gas in less quantity 
than 3,500,000 cubic ft up per annum, and 1,000 peo- 
ple or about 200 families could not guarantee that 
much, although, as noted in Chap. VIII, large cities 
use from 3,000 to 8,000 cu. ft per capita. The Den- 
nert gas can be made to pay with only 1,500,000 cu. 
dt. Our minimum of 1,000 families guarantees 
economical production of the regular coal gas. 

About 100 houses in Boise, Idaho, are heated with 
hot water from springs six miles from the city at a 
cost of $135 each. The great Florida hotel. Ponce de 
Leon is also heated in this manner. In Kansas City 
and many of the towns of the central west natural 
gas is much used. One plant in Illinois and another 
in Indiana have 4,000 consumers; California has one 
for 5,000, and another is projected for 8,000 which 
will require 100 miles of piping. These gas sys- 
tems compete with electricity. The mains are from 
2 to 6 inches. The pressure is reduced at delivery. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

SCHOOLS AND LIBBARIES. 

"The older I grow," said Carlyle, "and I now stand 
on the hrink of eternity, the more comes back to me 
that sentence in the catechism which I learned as a 
child, and the fuller and deeper -its meaning be< 
comes: 'What is the chief end of man? To glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever/ This is true success, 
for it will stand thp test of time and eternity." 

The American public school system may not be the 
best on earth, but it comes close to the front, — some 
say that the Swiss leads all others. There are many 
improvements necessary and possible in the schools, 
Just as there are in almost all human institutions. 
With the help of the experts we might easily devise 
a better system for our new city than any now in 
vogue. 

So far as the building part of the problem is con- 
cerned we can do better than others in small cities, 
for our (building laws will be more careful than 
theirs, and we shall not require to buy sites. As to 
danger from fire we can use ordinary precautions. 
Do you remember North Collingwood, Ohio, where 
167 children were burned to death in a school in 
1908? The furnace was over-heated. There is no 
danger in overheating a furnace, if wood is kept away 
from the pipes as it should be, and often is not. The 
doors opened in, and one of them was locked. In the 
time of Noah they used to build schools with doors 
opening in, but after the flood they changed the sys- 
tem and made them open out. In the Iroquois 
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theater also the doors were locked — are they afraid 
that some one will steal them? The school plans 
showed them opening out. 

New York city has practically settled down to 
the H shaped school as the best and cheapest We 
can profit by the experience of all other cities. 

It is rather depressing to see how schools have 
to be crowded in all kinds of corners in large cities. 
The trouble lies in the high cost of ground. The 
condition of affairs is so bad in some cities that it 
has been proposed to acquire sites on the outskirts 
and build in a civilized way. This would be a good 
plan if coupled with the Australian system* of free 
transportation for pupils, and with a free lunch at 
noon. Transportation of this kind has become fash- 
ionable in some country districts. A central school 
is built instead of a dozen shacks, and the advan- 
tages are great for both teachers and pupils. 

Only a comparatively small percentage of pupils 
get as far as the high school. A few years ago there 
were 50,000 children in New York city without pri- 
mary accomodations. We expect to provide for all, 
but in case we can not, the high school will be 
promptly turned into a grade school. All will have 
bread, as it were, even if a few have to go without 
pie. 

Some studies might be done away with for the 
average pupil. Latin and trigonometry are not of 
much use to the schoolgirl, and Greek might better 
remain Greek to the ordinary boy. In our new city 
let us agree to keep out frills and fads. The theorist 
would fain form us all on the classical model, but we 
know in our inmost hearts that we are not of that 
kind, and truth to tell, we do not want to be. There 
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is a good old proverb about a silk purse that should 
not be forgotten by any teacher. 

In the schools of Chicago there are 250 kitchens 
where cooking is taught This is a sensible part of 
education, Just as manual training is. Some day we 
shall come to understand that such subjects are a 
part of education, and probably more so than lan- 
guage chattering or the absorbing study of the 
Whichness of the Whenceforth. There has been a 
too timid acceptance of the snob idea of what edu- 
cation really is. 

It is possible that quite a good deal of teaching may 
be done by the "canned" method of the moving pio> 
ture show. Certain kinds of subjects require the rea- 
soning faculties, while other kinds may be swallowed 
whole by the memory. The fact that George Wash- 
ington and his Continentals crossed the Delaware 
may be better impressed upon the memory by the 
posing of Hamlet Booth, Leading Man, and his coad- 
jutors than by reading in a dull book. Also quicker; 
likewise in a more interesting manner. 

So, then, the reasoning faculties would not grow? 
Nothing for them to work on, as it were? How about 
astronomy, geology, bacteriology, chemistry, electric- 
ity, fruit culture, making hobble skirts, and a hun- 
dred other subjects with about ten thousand sub- 
divisions? Some of those who object to the quickest 
ways of acquiring certain kinds of knowledge owing 
to a dread of machine memorizing and consequent 
lack of "mind training," must be thinking of the 
often quoted case of the young lady who had finished 
her education and could find no more to study. 

Facts are necessary, handy, and easily carried 
around. Let us have them in the easiest way, and to 
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make our teeth strong we are willing to gnaw sev- 
eral other kinds of bones. Give us, if you can, a 
phonetic spelling and the metric system, and so 
clear away more of tiie rubbish heap that keeps us 
from getting among the stars to "train our minds." 

All of which is submitted to The Talent with pro- 
found humility. 

Spacious, fine playgrounds, school gardens where 
children may actually SEE the THING instead of 
merely reading about it, open air, or forest schools, 
as they call them in Germany, and too many other 
things to mention might be ours for the asking 
where at liberty to work out an educational system 
as freely as the ground plan of the city. And we 
should never be timid or have too great deference to 
the "authorities." Three-fourths of their power is 
"blufF," pure and simple. Two bridge disasters came 
to my mind now — the Tay bridge one in Scotland, 
and another at Quebec. Both bridges went in the 
river. The fall of the Quebec bridge was heard for 
six miles. Why did it fall? The Authority who de- 
signed it could not be questioned. The Turk said 
when asked to surrender Kossuth, "No; thus have 
I spoken and thus shall it be." So with many of his 
kind. 

Even great authorities make blunders. Ordinary 
engineers found afterwards what was the matter 
with the Quebec bridge, but they did not dare to 
whisper a word or question in the first place. 

I remember another authority who made a slip in 
grouping a number of large buildings, and in mak- 
ing no provision for growth. He got the power- 
house in the wrong place, and acknowledged it after 
it was too late. That made us all smile; for we had 
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seen the mistake in time, but to question it would 
have meant a sentence to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. Ergo, it was not questioned. 

So in eyery field. Authority, and specialists are 
good, but they con make wonderful mistakes. 

And now "let us return to our sheep," who are, in 
this case, teachers without courage enough to step 
forward an^ take the places waiting for them in this 
city. 

Judging by the trouble over school fraternities and 
secret societies the better way would seem to be to 
make them impossible from the first. They are il- 
legal in several states — Kansas, Missouri, California, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

I have read a proposition to change the school year 
and so make the long vacation in winter instead of 
summer. This would save heat, but in some sec- 
tions it would never do. With mild winters the 
plan might work. This is a point that the authorities 
could decide. 

Between January, 1909, and April, 1911, 65 open 
air schools were established in 28 cities. In a city 
built in a mild climate there might be more of them 
in proportion to number of scholars than in the north. 

In Omaha there were about 20,000 pupils in the 
public schools at May, 1911; and approximately 3,500 
in the Roman Catholic ones. This is at the ratio of 
1 to 5.4 of the population. 
^ Each teacher, averaged over the continent, has 

about 40 pupils. I know that in schools I l]|ive built 
there are accomodations for over 50 to the room. If 
we were rich, or rather if our wonderful riches were 
not devoted quite so much to foster European aristo- 
crats and eastern plutocrats, we might with* advan- 
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tBLge cut down the number to 25, or even fewer. Half 
of our children leave school at fifteen, and only one- 
fourth of them keep up their studies till the age of 
seventeen. The cost of school buildings, averaged, 
is $40.00 per pupil. This does not include real 
estate. I find from my "Estimator," however, that 
while the cost of Omaha school buildings about 1890 
was $75 per pupil, in 1904 it ran to $115 which is 
rather more than $40. The stone high school cost 
about 16 cents per cubic foot. The New York H fire 
proof schools run to 18 cents averaged over 80 build- 
ings. One high school in Boston cost 23.39; and 
another 25. Another in Palo Alto cost 18. In St. 
Louis, not fireproof, the figure is 14 to 17 cents. 
Schools cost far more than they used to; so much 
the greater gain when sites may be had free, or for 
$40.00 per acre. 

It need hardly be said that the city will not have 
to pay a full architect's commission on each school 
built. One good plan may be adopted, and with a 
slight change in the left hand corner of the topmost 
tower to satisfy the esthetes, the building inay be 
erected in several parts of the city. Naturally, archi- 
tects object to this duplication solely because of their 
devotion to high art The money saved by making 
some changes in a plan built from several times can 
be used for raising the teachers* salaries. 

Much might be written on possible improvements 
in the school system, and the teachers themselves can 
tell us of things we Have never dreamt of, but I dis- 
like to leave the subject without saying something 
about corporal punishment. "Crime and punish- 
ment," says Emerson, "grow on the same stem." If 
you do not punish crime you train lawless citizens. 
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and Judging from Mr. McClure's presentation of the 
case in bis magazine, and from other sources, we 
have rather a liberal supply of that kind. I am some- 
times inclined to think that the school system of 
"lovey-dovey" is responsible for some of it. The 
young barbarians are very nice when all at play, but 
one thing they need to be taught at their age, and 
that is at least a little respect for authority. With- 
out that they become insolent and superficial. They 
know they will not be punished physically, no matter, 
almost what they do, and some of them care for no 
other kind of punishment. Brutality is one thing, 
and a reasonable punishment is another. I favor a 
fair and impartial use of the leather. I have had it 
myself, and while it stung rather severely I now 
recognize that it was- justly bestowed. 

Women are natural teachers, but the young male 
biped at a certain age is rather inclined to look down 
upon them. A few men thrown in for good luck 
would improve the teaching force of almost any city. 
The gentle sex is avenged later on when the war- 
rior bows his crested head, tames his heart of fire, 
and humbly sues Dulcinea del Toboso to become plain 
Mrs. Mary Brown. 

An appreciation of the truth that wrong in this 
old world is followed by punishment is worth 'more 
than a knowledge of the fact that"^ Cesar and Pompey 
lived, quarreled, died and were buried. 

In Munsey's Magazine for April, 1906, we read that 
"out of 269 principals corporal punishment is favored 
by 223." A special committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation, New York, in February, 1908, recommended 
restoring corporal punishment. They had answers 
from 470 principals before submitting the report. 
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In a city of 5,000 about a score of teachers would be 
required. There are many teachers sighing for a 
good oi>ening, but in spite of all they read about the 
past, and the ultimate success of. hundreds of small 
movements, comparatively few of them are tempera- 
mentally pioneers. If thb city were really established 
and advertised for a few teachers there would be 
about a hundred applicants. It is strange, since the 
promise to go is conditional upon 5,000 going also, 
and thus it is a city of this size that, in effect, is 
asking for teachers. There is no risk, but much ad- 
vantage, in making a promise of this kind. The 
longer I live the more I admire the Pilgrim Mothers 
of 1620. Then, too, we have to admire the Mormons 
in their thousand mile march from where I write to 
Salt Lake. Their doctrines would ruin this civiliza- 
tion, but their "trek" across the deserts on foot gave 
us an example to think of, showed us a courage worth 
emulating. Today we have to despise the "stick-in- 
the-mud" kind who have not ambition enough to 
wriggle out and go to the nearest railroad train. 

It might be that most of the teachers would not 
want to invest their share in separate buildings, but 
if so they could fbuild a school and take 5 per cent 
school bonds, or an office building, or suit themselves 
in this respect. 

Who, then, will be among the 1,000 Pioneers and in- 
vest $1,000? It will be a good opening, an honorable 
and respected future, with some trifling hardships, 
it is to be hoped, such as the lack of gas at first, so 
as to give the First Settlers a chance to tell of their 
woes at later Reunions — ^and it will all mean a share 
in the work of the winning of the west for Progress 
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without Poverty. Therefore, get back to nature, and 
be brave enough to look some raw land in the face. 

LIBRARIES. 

The old division into the literature of power, and 
the literature of knowledge^ is of much value. The 
literature of power remains unchanged, and Beacons- 
field's maxim that poets are the unacknowledged 
rulers of mankind still holds. But with the literature 
of knowledge it is different There should be some 
way of throwing last year's nests but of the tree, some 
method of dumping the outgrown books into the cel- 
lar. There might be a chute connecting the main 
floor to the lower regions with the inscription, "Dry 
Rubbish Dumped Here." 

A good solution would be an abridged "Select Li- 
brary" for Jbusy people, or a room where only the 
latest literature of knowledge books were kept, leav- 
ing the obsolete ones open to the public in the rooms, 
below, with the hope that they would be quickly 
stolen. 

It is to be no small uTidertaking to change English 
to a phonetic spelling, although the Spaniards 
changed their language easily enough, but if it could 
be done, one of the great attendant blessings would 
be that no publisher would again run the old ten to 
twenty pound books through the presses, and that 
humanity would be relieved of the heavy load, a^ 
ninety-five per cent of the people would never learn 
the obsolete spelling. 

A library is one of the best investments that a 
city can have. It is as necessary to the welfare of 
the ideal community as a system of fire protection 
or public schools. Taxes paid for libraries are well 
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expended — on condition that they are kept up to 
date, and not filled with Hints About the Homeric 
Legend, Shakespeariana, Browning Nocturnes, and 
classical rubbish that no one of sense reads. 

Popular — not technical — books on paving, sewer- 
ing, water supply, and sanitary work of cities are 
of great value. Properly read by the people and 
acted on they would pay the library expenses. 

Our library system is perhaps the best in the 
world, but Just as it has been improved in the past, 
so there is still room for improvement, and will be 
for some time to come. We might have open shelves, 
for example; free delivery of books, as in Japan, 
or on Mudie's system in England, which is not free, 
however; a large basement with Dry Rubbish Bins, 
or a good working heating plant guaranteed not to 
choke when gorged; a veto on expenditures for 
Danteana, Miltoniana, and "sich," as it, or her, is 
read only by people who do not know Dante and 
Milton; and, above all, if the thing could possibly 
be managed, abridged editions of good, standard, 
lasting books. Nine out of ten of them could be 
boiled down to half their size, some to one-third, 
with great advantage to the reading public. In buy- 
ing new standard books the first inquiry should be, 
*'Is there a boiled down edition?" and if there is, it 
should be the one bought. Take Macaulay's "His- 
tory," for one example out of a hundred. It is by 
far too minute. A thousand dates and trifles are 
given that are worthless to the average reader, yet 
to get the interesting matter he has to turn over and 
glance at useless pages. 

What the press does to cotton should be done to 
a thousand standard (books. In the Bibliotheque Na- 
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tionale there are said to be 440,000 works on French 
history alone. Each nation is Just about as well 
attended to. Where, O, where is the end to be? 

A new development for libraries is the loaning of 
music rolls for pianolas. Evanston, 111., led the way. 
Dr. Dewey, formerly New York state librarian, says 
that libraries will soon be equipped with them. If 
so, it is to be hoped that all cities will have a day- 
light closing act or something of the kind, like Ber- 
lin, which stops the pianos in time for ordinary 
people to sleep. 

Some cities expend so much on the library build- 
ing that they have too little left for books. In other 
words, they make such a beautiful casket that they 
have to go without the jewel. While there are prob- 
ably not more than 20,000 books worth preserving in 
the world today, it is a mistake to have empty 
shelves. 

In these days of germs by the hundred million we 
are apt to wonder if books do not carry disease over 
a city. The fact is, it is getting clearer that along 
the whole line it has to be "all or none." We are 
getting so linked together with water supply, cur- 
rency, street-car traffic, schools, theaters, books, and 
a score of other ways that the health of one family 
is important to all others. I once read a serious 
article on street-car straps that were swarming with 
bacilli, bacteria, or whatever they call them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

'^Now is the right time of year for the annual as- 
sault of the theater — by the 'theater' I include opera; 
broadly it is all one thing. It is a representation of 
the course of human things on a stage. ♦ ♦ * 
Emma Abbot was a singing actress. How could she 
help it? I hear our canary bird tuning up — ^how can 
he help it? God made him for no other purpose than 
to sleep, bathe, eat and sing. ♦ ♦ ♦ So, my breth- 
ren, when in default of anything else to preach 
about, you conclude to pitch into the theater, please 
remember that the players and singers of the world 
are God's creatures, made to play and sing, made 
to cheer and comfort and give color, to life. And 
always discriminate. There are poor novels and bad 
novels, and also good novels. There are plays, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Players and singers are like 
the rest of us." — Rev. Myron Reed. 

Many books have been written, many sermons 
preached, many counsels given, against the theater. 
A few words about this institution in our model city 
will ibe of advantage. 

From a record kept for several months at the 
Hudson theater. New York, it was found that 70 per 
cent of the audience was made up of women. At the 
Wednesday matinees, 95 per cent; at the Saturday's, 
90. It would seem from this that the remedy lies 
in the hands of women. All they have to do is to 
stay away from what is not fit to be seen or heard, 
and it will die so quick as to surprise the most money- 
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mad manager. Once qiore, following the good cus- 
tom set by Father Adam, we get a chance to lay the 
burden in its proper place. Place aux dames! 

In 1907 it was calculated that there are at least 
100,000 people who go to the theater every night in 
New York. This does not include the moving pic- 
ture shows. There are between 5,000 and 6,000 
actors in that city. We ought to be able to get a 
few out of such a crowd, but in spite of the large 
salaries some of them receive it may be difficult to 
make up a stock company where each member has 
$1,000 to invest in a building like the rest of us, in 
return for a steady "stunt," and an occasional "hand." 
A better plan might be to take shares in an office 
building, or the theater itself. 

I was brought up on the other side of the fence, 
but as a child does not always go in the way he is 
trained, I have attended theaters ofC and on, ibut 
sometimes long periods have passed without a visit, 
not from any conscientious scruples, but simply from 
a feeling of indifference, or shortage of money that 
seemed to be better expended in chasing a William 
of the Wisp of a model city. One season I had a 
pass that I probably did not use half a dozen times. 
Yet I can find amusement, interest, and instruction 
by attending, but there are so many other ways of 
attaining the same ends that the theatrical fascina- 
tion has never taken a strong hold upon me. A 
library is more attractive. But all are not built on 
the same lines, or else it would be a dreary world. 
Sometimes we cannot help wishing that many of the 
shallow who find their highest interest in the "show" 
could be induced to read a little, but perhaps that 
would be expecting too much, although by this course 
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they would find that the best play was made better 
still. 

A reasonable solution of the question in this city 
would be to have our own stock company in our own 
municipal theater — ^men and women living among 
the rest of us, taking their part in the city life, and 
turning our thoughts from paving, groceries, lumber, 
and sapolio, so as to keep these useful and interesting 
things from getting the mastery. With a corps of 
preachers besides to point us to heaven and lead the 
way, it is difficult to see how the arrangement could 
be bettered. Some are too hard to please. 

One is occasionally forced to believe that there is 
a little professional Jealousy at the bottom of the 
churchly onslaught. I have seen preachers take part 
in plays, and they do it about as a gunsmith repairs 
a watch. It is not in their line. Put Mr. Booth 
Siddons in a pulpit, and you can see that he does 
not have the proper hall-mark. 

I have read the worst that can be said against the 
theater, and we all read the newspapers; but if the 
Severe Ones would think of the English Restoration 
when the King came to his own again, and brought 
back the waving feathers, the actors and fiddlers, and 
the — others, including "poor Nellie," — they would at 
least find a little room for thought. 

At the beginning of this book there is a quotation 
about the German theater. "Made in Germany" 
seems to be a good laibel on quite a few things besides 
toys. There they have more than a hundred munici- 
pal theaters. If they can manage them and give 
pure plays, why can we not? 

Even down in Mexico City there is a beautiful 
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municipal theater where a city stock company de- 
lights the thoughtless. 

Red Wing, Minn., also owns and conducts a mu- 
nicipal theater, and it is an ornament to the town 
instead of an eyesore as many theaters are. It has 
a capacity of 1,200. It is a financial success, and 
the profits are used to give free concerts. 

Looked at in the proper light a theatrical repre- 
sentation is merely an acted story, and those of us 
who like to read novels raw cannot blame others 
who prefer to see theirs acted. 

Instead, then, of no theater, I should prefer to have 
one at first, and more afterwards, owned and con- 
trolled in every respect by the city. There are plenty 
of that kind in Europe, and we can do what Euro- 
peans find easy, and possibly improve upon their 
methods. 

The Port Arthur that the Japs conquered is not 
the only one of that name known to fame. The twin 
cities of Fort William and Port Arthur, Canada, are 
noted for successful municipal ownership. They are 
growing wonderfully. They own a municipal theater 
and dance hall. Every play is censored, and natur- 
ally they see only clean performances, and do not 
permit the kind of dancing that goes on in American 
cities. We can do as well as they. 

One of the principal reasons for a city theater is 
human greed. Given a high enough percentage men 
will commit murder for gain; and in the chapter on 
"Public Health" we see that the druggists are actually 
doing it. Too many managers will stage any kind 
of a play if they can make money by it, and some 
they present are exceedingly bad. If, indeed, there 
were no possibility of getting another kind of plays 
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than those that spread corruption, then there could 
be but one side to the theatrical question: the the- 
ater would have to be stamped out A Roman Cath- 
olic bishop put it well when he said that man is devil 
enough without being pandered to, and encouraged in 
his deviltry. But we are not driven to such an ex- 
treme measure. 

A rigid censorship is possible in such a city as is 
outlined in this book — not the farce that does service 
in Europe, but a firm insistence that only clean plays 
shall appear. There are plenty of such, and plenty 
playwrights ready to give us more. Here it might 
be well to hint that American plays are, as a rule, 
better for American people than European ones. We 
like to see the mimic kings swagger, the queens 
smile and show off their robes of state; and cardi- 
nals, soldiers, statesmen, and astrologers make a 
brave showing; but we have thankfully to admit that 
their ways are not ours. Like the woman in the 
scriptures, we dwell among our own people. 

Before me is a list of clippings about the disgusting 
plays produced in the United States. The theater 
that produces such plays is simply a school of crimi- 
nology, an outpost of hell, and it would seem that 
men and women must be on the verge of starvation 
before they will appear in them. "Fish are we that 
love the mud," wrote the poet Tennyson before he 
went over to the Tories; but it can hardly be for 
love of mud that actors wade among it. 

In Chicago people are becoming aroused over the 
cheap theaters, degrading moving pictures showing 
lynching bees, train robberies, safe blowing, and all 
the rest of it. Boys are easily fascinated with mock 
heroics and all the lurid trash, and the best system 
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for a city is to keep the amusement features under 
its own control, so that there will be no excuse for 
rottenness. 

A sarcastic man once said that to cleanse the 
theater is harder than to cleanse the Augean stables, 
for in this case the oxen are in the stalls. This is 
the word, it may make matters clearer to some to 
explain, that is more used on the other side of the 
Atlantic than here for seats, so that the wit put the 
blame for the filth on the audience, and, if we may 
use the word that* Frances Willard protested against, 
from 70 to 90 per cent X)t the stalls are filled with 
females. Some would retort that men and women 
like the actor who has been through the divorce 
courts four times, have had a share in producing the 
ill-smelling mess. 

A play should be as healthy and innocent as a 
novel, and actors should be recognized as valuable 
members of society, doing their part to keep the ma- 
chine rolling on, and under obligations, like the rest 
of us, to keep the devil and his works where they 
belong, and in. case of a weak flabbyness which al- 
lows him to get the upper hand, as with the rest of 
us, still under obligations to get out of the mud as 
quickly as possible, and to stay out. It should not 
be jiecessary to remark here that the "Hot bird and 
cold bottle" gentleman is out of date. In the fierce 
competition of our day actors, like the rest of us, 
need all the brains that God has given them. In all 
lines the tippler is being eliminated. 

We are told that St. Vincent's College theater in 
Chicago cost $300,000. It was built, and is to be con- 
ducted by priests who are determined to counteract 
the evils of some of the low Chicago houses with a 
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stock company of their own. It is to be hoped that 
they will be content to run a six-day theater. 

As to Sunday acting, there should be only one way 
of looking at it. Stage folks are not machines, but 
men and women, with not any too much backbone, 
or they would have stopped the Sunday work long 
ago. Apart altogether from religious considerations 
they require rest, and it is a mean selfish feeling on 
the part of the public that asks them to work seven 
days. Only Chinamen and actors do that. Can the 
shallow-minded not find anything except plays to in- 
terest them even one day in seven? It is not much 
of a compliment to their brains. 

Recent developments in reinforced concrete con- 
struction make it an easy matter to build a fire-proof 
theater — the only kind that should be allowed in any 
city. 

The latest wonderful development in the amuse- 
ment world is the moving picture show. It is to be 
found everywhere. Dozens of the regular theaters 
have been turned into the new kind. The price of 
admission is low, and the pictures are usually clean 
and interesting. Some of the New York ones Piay 
$40,000 for rent per annum; and $90,000 was offered 
for one place. This is a wonderful new industry. 
In the United States we pay $60,000,000 per annum 
to enjoy the fleeting show. In New York there are 
more than 800 of these theaters; there are probably 
from 10,000 to 11,000 in the country as a whole. We 
are certain to have at least two. 

If we must conclude that the regular theater, 
vaudeville, and now the moving picture one, all 
come from the wrong quarter, then we must also 
admit that Satan is succeeding in covering a great 
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deal of territory in our time. Martin Luther com- 
plained that the churches gavei the hest music to 
the devil; and it would now seem that if all this 
powerful, far-spreading enginery of theatrical repre- 
sentation is to be given to him we are by far too 
liberal. How would it do to keep it on the right 
side? 

Under the head of amusements come racing, cir- 
cuses, and a score of ways of entertaining people. 
There is a limit, however. Six-day races, looping 
the loop in circuses, and any feature that tends to 
injury and risk of death, will not be allowed. Read 
the October, 1903 "Cosmopolitan" and you will see 
how far the deviltry has gone. With encouragement 
we could in time bring back pagan Rome. We do 
not want it. Innocent amusement is one thing; but 
to permit people to risk their lives or limbs for a 
few minutes "pleasure" is a sign of a corrupt, per- 
verted nature. 

DANCING. 

When Youth and Pleasure meet they make rather 
a gay anct thoughtless pair, and when they begin to 
dance nothing seems to be further from their minds 
than that old respectable standby, the tariff. Hence 
the attacks. Personal taste is said to color views so 
much that it is always better to know how it stands, 
and I may as well confess that I cannot dance either 
round, square, or oblique dances. My part here is 
the purely disinterested one of supplying model 
dancing in a model city for model people. 

The Puritans had held the people down just the 
least, leedle bit too much, they wanted more liberty, 
and Charles Stuart, The Merry Monarch, one of the 
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most corrupt scoundrels in history, was the man 
who brought it. 

Theaters and dancing had ibeen forbidden under 
the Puritans; the liberty that came with the King 
was turned into license, and they had one of the 
wildest revels in history. They had what we call, 
a High Old Time, all in Capital Letters. The lesson 
would seem to be, "Curb the brute, by all means, but 
do not do any more curbing than you can help/** It 
is dangerous to sit on the safety-valve. It is safer 
to let the steam escape than to hold it down. Usu- 
ally it is Just waste steam, anyway, and does not 
amount to much. 

It is barely possible that if some of our reverend 
friends had their way they would just store us up 
trouble for the future. 

Many say that dancing should not be allowed, and 
they are good Christians — like the Methodists, for 
example — but when I hear them I think of the Res- 
toration. Other Christians, notably the Roman Cath- 
olics and the Episcopalians, say that dancing is an 
innocent amusement, and permissible to all who like 
it. So on the battle rages. Some Episcopal churches 
provide dance halls for the young, but properly' it 
seems to me, forbid the "head to head" style. 

But on one point mostly all are agreed: That 
public dances as now conducted in large cities, ex- 
cept the 1911 socialist ones in Milwaukee, are in- 
defensible, dangerous to character, and ruinous in 
thousands of cases. When coupled with liquor, as 
they often are, the end is usually destruction. That 
such dances should not be allowed is clear. But 
public dancing, it would seem, might be, and should 
be, as innocent as dancing in a private parlor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

An interesting question is» What shall we do?' 
Really the best answer to that is to ask the doubters 
to take the train to the nearest city of 5.000 people 
and open their eyes. But instead of having ten or 
twenty years to spend over it, we should have to 
get it done in two or three to make ready for more. 

Every one who wishes may lease land and farm. 
Something will be said of intensive farming further 
on. 

We shall also require dairies with about 120 cows. 
That means a good deal of building to begin with, 
and a steady living for a number of families. 

But the principal industry at first will be build- 
ing. Roughly speaking, there would be 14,000 wagon 
loads of brick required. Allowing that half of the 
work was done with cement blocks and concrete, 
there is still place for 7,000,000 brick. This means 
labor for a little army to build kilns, haul fuel, make 
and haul brick. Cement block and concrete work 
would require about as many. 

Allow as an average that each bricklayer lays 
1,400 common brick in a day. This means, deducting 
the time for bad weather, winter, etc., two years for 
eighteen men, with their families to increase the 
population. As a matter of fact, twice that number 
would be required if the work were really under 
way. On some buildings three laborers are worked 
for each two bricklayers; on others five to four is 
the proportion. Here, again, is^ another gang of 
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workers who are sure of two years' work, with good 
prospects beyond. 

With bricklayers, cement and concrete workers, 
laborers, teamsters and their families there would 
be a population of more than 1,000 people. 

Fifty to one hundred carpenters would be neces- 
sary; and with sawmill, planing-mill, lumber yards, 
and the proportion of laborers there would be the 
population of a small village. 

Nearly 4,000 tons of plaster would be used and 
7,500,000 lath. This branch would need about a 
dozen lathers, thirty or forty plasterers, with laborers, 
and a couple of supply houses for sand, lime, cement 
plaster, etc. 

Two dozen painters would make a poor showing 
in such a city, plumbers would be required, for 
houses would be arranged for future water and gas; 
electricians, sidewalk and cellar men, furnace men, 
steam heaters, and forty to fifty men to excavate. 
There is no limit to the amount of work to be done 
in building alone, and these builders require other 
men to supply their needs. Can they live without 
clothes, groceries, hardware, meat, and ministers? 
Apart from building, men and women will keep busy 
in this city just as in any other of the same popu- 
lation. Take the following list as a fair outline of 
the trades, callings, and establishments, and guess 
the number of workers required for each: 

Abstracts (for country). Banker, 

Actor, Barber, 

Agricultural implements. Blacksmith, 

Architect, Boarding-house, 

Artist, Bookstore, 

"Auto," force. Bowling-alley, 

Baker, Bricklayer, 
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Brickmaker, 

Broker, 

Building and Lioan Assn., 

Butcher, 

Carpenter, 

Cemetery, 

Cigar store, 

Clubs, 

Coal and wood. 

Commercial college, 

Contractor, 

Crockery, 

Dairyman, 

Dentist, 

Drayman, 

Dressmaker, 

Druggist, 

Dry goods, 

Dyer, 

Electrician, 

Engineer, civil. 

Engineer, stationary. 

Exchange, Building, 

Express, 

Factories, 

Farmer, 

Fraternal building, 

Furnace, 

Furniture, 

Gravel roofer, 

Grist mill, 

Grocer, 

Hardware, 

Harness, 

Horse doctor, 

Hotel, 

Ice, 

Inspector, 

Insurance, 

Janitor, 

Lather, 

Laundry, 

Lawyer, 



Library, 

Livery stable, 

Loafer, rich. 

Loafer, poor. 

Lumberman, 

Manicurist, 

Masonic temple. 

Mayor, 

Minister, 

Musician, 

Newspaper, 

Paint and glass. 

Painter, 

Photographer, 

Physician, 

Pickles and preserves, 

Planing-mill, 

Plasterer, 

Plumber, 

Policeman, 

Post-ofllce, 

Printer, 

"Professor," 

Real estate (country). 

Recorder, 

Restaurant, 

Shoemaker, 

Shoe store. 

Stenographer, 

Stockman, 

Stonemason, 

Tailor, 

Teacher, 

Teamster, 

Telegraph, 

Telephone, 

Tin shop. 

Typewriter agents, 

Undertaker, 

Wagonmaker, 

Watchmaker, 

Well digger. 

Wholesale house. 
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The question with me has never been, What shall 
we do? tbut. How shall we get time to do it all quick 
enough? This is to be a city of 5,000 to begin with. 

Then we are going to specialize like other cities. 
Thus, Hartford is the insurance city; Scranton is 
known for her correspondence schools; Battle Creek 
gives cereals to a hungry world; Salt Lake City sets 
forth the advantages of polygamy to an envious 
world; and we are going to manufacture beauty in a 
world that is somewhat too much given over to 
ugliness. It is a big, big job. 

By going over the list you will see that there are 
quite a number who will be employed on salaries 
by the city, churches, express, railroads, etc. They 
take no risk. They 'merely agree to go with the 
other 1,000 families and build, and their salary goes 
on as it would elsewhere. 

The following list will give an approximate idea 
of the number required, although there would be far 
more necessary in building work. It is made out on 
the ratio in Omaha, and one person is allowed for 
each number given. 

Calling or Calling or 

establishment No. establishment No. 

Coal dealer 1,250 Loan agency 3,500 

Dentist 1,500 Lumber yard 2,600 

Drug store 1,500 Mail carrier 1,316 

Feed dealer 500 Meat market 1,650 

Furniture 4,200 Millinery 5,700 

Grocery 540 Physician 580 

Hardware store 570 Plumbing 2,100 

Laundry, steam 5,000 Printing 2,840 

Janitor, Pub. schools.2,500 Real estate 660 

Jewelry 6,250 Restaurant '. .2,750 

Hotel 2,400 Tailor 2.100 

Insurance 3,000 Teacher, Pub. schls. 230 

Lawyer i,700 Undertaker 7,000 

Livery stable 6,250 Death ends all. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

'It is in the power of man to cause all infectious 
diseases to disappear from the face of the earth." — 
Pasteur. 

"He who cleanses the sewer and prevents disease 
is as useful as the physician who cures the malady 
after it has been -contracted." 

That prevention is (better than cure is an old say- 
ing, but in our days it is receiving new illustrations. 
Medical science now kills the cub and does not wait 
to struggle with the full-grown tiger. 

The horrors of yellow fever once swept away tens 
of thousands; now, while there will doubtless be 
sporadic outbreaks, the fight is practically won, and 
that particular enemy is vanquished. 

Tuberculosis will also be downed in coming years. 
Some authorities say that with proper measures we 
could stamp it out in a quarter of a century. Sun- 
light may be a little hard on the carpets, but it kills 
the germs of consumption in a few minutes. 

Diphtheria has lost many of its terrors through the 
anti-toxin treatment. Some say that sanitary regula- 
tions, etc., have done more to save us from small- 
pox than vaccination. 

The doctor who never makes a cure, but who by his 
skill makes a cure unnecessary, is the ideal of the 
future. 

The average of life in the sixtfeenth century was 
twenty years; now it is more than twice as long. 
The world is advancing. Sir Crichton Brown tells us 
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that we should all live to be a hundred years old, and 
lead useful lives up to that age. Sir Frederic Treves, 
who saved King Edward's life, is very optimistic. 
He says, "It is safe to prophesy that the time will 
come when hospitals for infectious diseases will be 
empty and not wanted. The fight of the present day 
is against millions of microbes, and the weapons are 
sanitary regulations, and municipal government.^' 

That is the kind of a man we like. Instead of 
whining that hospitals are the glory of Christianity, 
he tells us that they are our reproach, and as such 
will be abolished. 

Of course there is much room for improvement. In 
1900, 35,000 died of typhoid, and 100,000 die of con- 
sumption every year. 

A good supply of water is imperative. With re- 
spect to typhoid we are to blame. First of all we 
run our sewage into our drinking supply, and then, 
naturally, catch disease. It would be safer to keep 
the water we bathe in and drink that. Why object? 

"One-third of the people of the United States die 
from preventable diseases/' says the accredited agent 
of the American Medical Association. Sweat-shops, 
sewage drinking, impure milk, are some of the causes. 

Clean dairies should be easily possible in such a 
civilization as ours. The experts give us a hundred 
rules for dairymen, but it is hard to keep up a place 
on the lines of an experiment station. For our 
dairies we can formulate some rules that will not be 
too severe, and yet plain enough to guarantee us pure 
milk. 

We are assured by the experts that thirty to forty 
per cent of the blind might have had their sight had 
proper measures been taken. 
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Only a few liints are given above to show what our 
modern doctors are doing in the way of preventing 
sickness. In a hundred ways it might be shown how 
disease is retreating before their work. 

But in spite of the splendid advances of preventive 
work it must not be supposed that there is not yet a 
large field to conquer. Curing by wholesale, if one 
might so call the science which altogether prevents 
disease, is not to gain the mastery without some more 
grappling in the dark. The Burlingham and Farrel 
Reports for New York City showed that there is great 
need for reform. 

Impure drugs are worse than pure ones, and they 
are bad enough. In a press dispatch December 7, 
1904, it was said that the Illinois State Board of 
Pharmacy was aibout to prosecute 100 Chicago drug- 
gists. Out of 139 decoy prescriptions, 23 contained no 
trace of the drug called for; 66 were 90 per cent im- 
pure; and only 31 were pure. 

If half that is printed in the magazines with re- 
spect to the conduct of druggists is true, it would 
seem to be a case of municipal ownership with us or 
lingering death. Drugs only would have to be car- 
ried, but no "side lines." Is it not strange that men 
"will cut off their nose to spite their face?" A drug- 
gist of the brand that is too common is a dangerous 
man. I do not want to see a municipal drug-store, 
but you know that we all, — except the Christian Sci- 
entists, — confidently swallow what druggists com- 
pound. But what if you cannot trust them? We 
shall require all our money for other municipal un- 
dertakings, and will have none to spare for this one, 
but what is to be done? Men, it seems, will kill 
you with bad drugs for the sake of money. Why 
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not give U8 some chance? Pistols, clubs, or some 
weapons with which we should be on equal terms? 

In "Mass and Class/' page 99, we read: "A recent 
investigation in New York City showed that 315 out 
of 373 druggists to whom prescriptions for phena- 
cetin were presented supplied instead an adulterated 
drug or a substitute." 

Some drug-stores sell poisons without shame or 
inquiry. Cocaine, morphine, etc., may be bought as 
easily as sugar. Indeed, so far has this evil work 
gone that cocaine agents go about teaching the use 
of the drug. In Chicago the reformers have been 
fighting the drug-stores that supply the *'trade." 

A commission of doctors might let us know which 
of the patent medicines are "fakes," and which use- 
ful. It seems that the percentage of alcohol in some 
of them is so large that they are. stronger "bracers" 
than whisky. Good doctors do not use alcohol. nearly 
so much as formerly. 

One well known doctor says that the physical sal- 
vation of the race lies in hypnotism. He has doubt- 
less learned much, but has left quite a large field 
unexplored. 

Rats are now known to spread disease all over a 
city and from continent to continent. Concrete fioors 
ought to be compulsory in every building in a city. 
They cost about a dollar a square yard and up, but 
they are worth it. 

Flies do more damage to health than most of us 
would have believed not so many years ago. They 
carry filth and disease everywhere. Screens should 
also be compulsory. They do not cost very much. 

Common drinking-cups are now forbidden in many 
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states and cities. The roller-towel, a purely Ameri- 
can institution, should follow the cups. 

A law compelling clean grocery stores and meat 
depots; an anti-noise ordinance; a stiff tax on dogs 
to keep out rabies and noise; some restrictions on 
undertakers with their ruinous charges — in a score 
of ways we can safeguard health and purse. There 
will be no old houses full of disease germs. This 
means more than many think, for in 1911 a doctor 
recommended fumigating every house in a city be- 
fore allowing a new tenant to enter it. Some of 
them are in such shape that only burning will do 
any good. 

By starting a new city a splendid chance would 
be given to our medical friends to make such regu- 
lations as would insure the public health. The build- 
ing laws will be on their side. With no houses less 
than ten feet apart between the nearest cornice, or 
about twelve feet ibetween the walls, there will be 
ample light and ventilation; rooms will be of a cer- 
tain minimum size, and will have a minimum height 
of ceiling, and all bath rooms will be on an outside 
wall; windows will be of a certain minimum area, 
bakeries will be regulated, and milk will not be 
allowed to stand in open cans when the floor is 
being swept. 

Under such reasonable laws as we could make 
this proposed city, in a healthy location, would be 
the delight of all sanitarians. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FABMINO BELT. 

Intensive agriculture is a new variety of "inten- 
siveness." I had a share of the old kind of agricul- 
ture in my school days, and like many others thought 
it so "intensive" that I have carefully kept away 
from it ever since. But many things have changed 
since then. They are now growing oranges without 
seeds, and have taken the backache out . of small 
farming — at least, they hint as much. There are a 
few doubting Williams. 

Undoubtedly there has been a wonderful, if quiet, 
revolution in the methods of farming. The subject 
appeals to me here because there might ibe a colony 
of the new agriculturists established around our 
city. As our population grew, so would their market. 

As far back as June, 1888, I had my first surprise 
in this wonderful field of new farming. In the 
"Nineteenth Century" for that month Prince Kro- 
potkin had an article entitled, "The Coming Reign 
of Plenty." The following three quotations are taken 
from that article, and he uses them in his work, 
"Fields, Factories, and Workshops." 

1. "If the soil of the United Kingdom were culti- 
vated only as it WAS thirty-five years ago, 24,000,000 
could live on home-grown food. 

2. If the cultivatable soil of the United Kingdom 
were cultivated as the soil is cultivated ON THE 
AVERAGE in Belgium, the United Kingdom would 
have food for at least 37,000,000 inhabitants. 

3. If the population of this country came to be 
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doubled, all that would be required for producing 
food for 80,000,000 would be to cultivate the soil as 
it is NOW cultivated in the best farms of this coun- 
try, in Lombardy, and in Flanders." 

Great Britain and Ireland could thus produce food 
for twice the present population — but there would 
not be so many thousands of acres devoted to deer 
parks. Emigration has never been necessary. There 
is a strange ignorance on this subject. 

Further quoting from Kropotkin we read: "Our 
means of obtaining from the soil whatever we want, 
under ANY climate and upon ANY soil, have lately 
improved at such a rate that we cannot foresee yet 
what is the limit of productivity of a few acres of 
land." 

ANY soil may be used — rock, clay, or sand, for 
"Man, not Nature, has given to the Belgium soil its 
present productivity." 

"The farmers* ambition is to have six and nine 
crops from the very same plot of land during the 
twelve months. They do not understand our talk 
about good and bad soils, because they make the 
soil themselves." 

The best book for Americans on this subject of 
"square inch" farming is Bolton Hall's "A Little 
Land and a Living," issued in 1908 by the Arcadia 
Press, New York. His first book of this nature is 
"Three Acres and Liberty." A few extracts from 
both will show that a profitable farming colony 
could easily be established around our town. When 
it is possible to raise from $300 to |4,000 worth of 
produce from a single acre we can see that 1,000 
acres could support several hundred families. It 
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appears to be ignorance that makes men chase all 
over the continent for large farms. 

"There is more money to ibe made out of the soil, 
if you go at it intelligently, than there is in any 
endeavor that is open to everyone." 

"On an acre any dunce can raise the average crop 
of onions, say three hundred bushels, and make at 
least big wages. If we use brains, and transplant 
from hot beds, we can raise that yield to five hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of choice early onions. ♦ ♦ * 
E. N. Foote, of Northampton, Mass., has made a spe- 
cialty of onion raising, and this year has averaged 
800 bushels per acre, with some acres yielding 1,000 
bushels. He expects to reach 1,200. His crop this 
year, covering 25 acres, brought from $12,000 to 
$14,000." 

Whether is it easier to walk over 3, or even 25 
acres, or over 160? 

Mr. Hall properly insists on nearness to market, 
and ridicules those who run away to far-off Mexico 
or Cuba. That is one favorable point in connection 
with a new town of 5,000, for the market would be 
at the door of the intensive farmer. 

"Today, with access to an acre, one can feed 
scores, no matter where that acre may be." We can 
lease, on* long time, several acres to all who want 
them. 

One farmer "in 1905, got $454 from an acre of 
early tomatoes, and as much from an acre and a 
half of later tomatoes. An acre and a half of straw- 
berries brought him $555, and his early cabbages 
averaged about $300 per acre." 

"It must be borne in mind that in most cases three 
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or four crops or more can be grown on the same 
land during one season." 

"Mr. Jerolman considers 6,000 quarts of straw- 
berries per acre a good yield. He has produced some 
four inches in diameter." (Mr. Maxim in his proph- 
ecy, quoted at end of Chapter VIII, may not be so 
far astray after all.) 

"The returns from rhubarb thus forced (by steam) 
are from |100 to $500 per acre." 

"Ordinary farmers do not think it profitable to ir- 
rigate. A man who has push and the ability to 
handle a fine crop to advantage, finds it very profit- 
able." 

"If working could make one rich, every mule would 
be a Croesus. Take time to consider" — and while at 
it, remember that without working any more than 
the ordinary time required to put up $2,000,000 worth 
of buildings, an increased value of more than that 
amount is given to the land in this city plan. This 
means $2,000 of a gain per family. Consider. Work, 
but not like a mule. Think, and do not give this 
two million dollars worth of common property to 
any one except the 1,000 families. 

"Large capital is not needed. Near every large 
city you will find market gardeners worth ten to 
fifty thousand dollars who started with little or no 
money." 

The best work is done under glass, '*ibut it would 
cost $11,000 to equip ten acres." 

The point we must understand is that for this 
system a few acres only are required. 

"About four out of five growers in Northern New 
Jersey prefer a sandy soil for strawberries." 
"An* acre of soil under glass pays fifty times as 
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much as an acre out-doors." The price of coal or 
wood regulates that to some extent. 

"The most important thing to teach today is how 
to make the greatest profit from the least land." 

A few extracts from "Three Acres and Liberty" 
must close this fascinating subject 

"It is well said that no man yet knows the capac- 
ity of a square yard of earth." 

"The farmer thinks he has done well if he gets 
150 or 200 bushels of potatoes from an acre; he does 
not know that others have gotten 1,284." 

Mr. Hall quotes from Kropotkin: "We see that 
\i is infinitely easier to grow 200,000 pounds of feed 
on one acre than to grow them on ten acres." (There 
is not so much walking required, for one thing.) 

"About Paris no less than 50,000 acres are given 
to the field culture of vegetables, and 25,000 to the 
forced culture of the same." 

"The o43Stacles to small farming near large cities 
nre that farms of 3 to 10 acres with buildings are 
not plentiful." We shall have a large number of 
just such farms, and they will be leased on reason- 
able terms to cur farmer citizens. 

Speaking of a Texas plan Mr. Hall, single taxer, 
says: "There can be no doubt that the State of 
Texas and her people would be better off if the land 
were leased than to have it sold. Proibably a tax on 
the value of the land instead of a rent would be the 
best for all the people, especially as it would check 
speculation." 

That is to be our system for lots or farms, and it 
will result in the general as well as the particular 
benefit. 

This intensive system is a great success; but let 
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no theorist imagine that it will be anything but a 
failure without hard work. 

A method of innoculating the soil with bacteria 
supplied by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has produced wonderful results.. 

The charge for our leased land would be very low. 
It would of course depend upon the original cost of 
the land, and the amount expended for surveys, 
making roads, and such improvements. Even if the 
total ran to |200 per acre the lease would be only 
about $1 per month. In California, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and other states there are families making a 
living from a single acre, and five acres make up a 
large enough farm on the intensive plan. When a 
farm of this size can be had for |5 per month and 
returns are great, there is a good chance of success. 
In some states several crops a year are gathered. 
Each place would have its cottage, that the farmer 
would build, just as those inside the city would build 
their homes, and life would be all before him. There 
are* wonderful possiibilities of this kind in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

In 1908-9 the Country Life Commission went all 
over the continent to see why the farmers were leav- 
ing thdir farms for the city. A curious development 
at the same time is the fact that many city people 
are going on to the small fruit and vegetable farms. 

The truth Is that people will leave the farms in 
spite of all theories unless attractions are there. 
That is what the cities present. That is what we 
want to give also — both farm and city. Few want to 
pass an entire life on a lonely farm. After all, 
human beings like a little company of their own 
species. "Pigs is pigs," no doubt, but while they 
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have a social streak in them we don't as yet fully 
understand their language. 

Mr. Blanchard of the Commission was quoted in 
the newspapers as follows: *'We have found it to 
be a big and serious problem, that of making farm 
life so attractive that the young people will prefer 
to stay on the farm instead of drifting to the cities. 
There are some wrong ideas about farm life that 
must be changed. Teachers from town tell the chil- 
dren in the schools that the town is the place to 
live, and do not hold up farm ideas as they should." 

"Boys have to work too long hours on the farm, 
and run away to some poorly paid city position. A 
boy would be far better off on the farm if his father 
would treat him right, and social conditions were 
made pleasant for him. Even the farmer himself 
looks forward to the time when he will have enough 
property around him so that he can sell out and 
move to town." 

"In Colorado, in places, we found far different con- 
ditions. There the farmers are taking care of -ten 
acres each, and making better living from these small 
farms than do the farmers of 160 acres in other 
parts of the country. With these small farms the 
people live close together and have plenty of neigh- 
bors and social amusements. The trolley-cars can 
afford to go out, and the farmers have all of the 
advantages of city life, with more wholesomeness. 
The tendency there is to move from the town to the 
country." 

"In Utah the Mormons have largely solved the 
problem by having the farmers live in little villages, 
going from there out to their farms. In those vil- 
lages the farmers' families have their dancing clubs, 
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and various social amusements, and the young people 
are encouraged to marry early, and to continue their 
happy life in the little farm villages." 

"In the arid and semi-arid regions of the west, 
where irrigation leads to productive lands and small 
farms, the conditions of farm life are much more 
enjoyable than in the east or the south." 

There, then, is official confirmation of the value 
of the intensive plan. Man wants company ' here 
below, and if the farm as conducted now does not 
give him this, as well as a living, so much the worse 
for the farm. In our city plan we aim to provide 
both a living and a social life for farmers. 

With the certainty of this city being built farmers 
could buy acreage all around it, if they did not want 
to lease with us. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LOCATION OF NO. 1. 

"The west is all before us, where to choose our 
place of toll." 

The call of the west fills the ears of aggressive 
America. All we have to do to prove that, is to 
refer to the diagram given elsewhere. The census 
department issued it in December, 1910. Poor, rich 
Iowa went back in population. Most of the western 
states shaded in heavy black not only gained ''50 per 
cent and over," but averaged between 70 and 80. 
The irrigated, warm winter country surprised us all. 
As already noted, Los Angeles was multiplied by 
three. 

As to climate, the United States official figures 
have been divided into 4: (1) Damp, with 80 per 
cent of humidity; (2) Medium, with 65 to 75; (3) 
Dry, with 50 to 60; (4) Very dry, with less than 50. 

(1) All the Gulf Coast of Texas running north 
from 20 miles on the west to 100 on the east; and a 
fringe of all the Pacific Coast running back from 20 
miles in Southern California to 50 up in Washington. 

(2) The eastern three-fourths of Nebraska and 
Kansas; all of Oklahoma, except the Panhandle on 
the west; and the northeastern part of Texas run- 
ning down to meet (1); also the central part of the 
west Coast states clear up to Canada. 

(3) The western parts of Nebraska and Kansas; 
western Texas to the line of New Mexico; all Colo- 
rado except the southwestern part; all Wyoming, 
Idaho, and the west half of Montana; the north two- 
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thirds of Utah; all the eastern parts of Washington 
and Oregon; all the eastern part of California, except 
adjoining Nevada and Arizona. 

(4) Arizona, New Mexico, and nearly all of Ne- 
vada; the southwest of Colorado; the southern third 
of Utah; the extreme southwest of Texas; and part 
of California adjoining Nevada and Arizona. 

The location will not be decided upon until most 
of the 1,000 families are gathered. The first thing 
is to get the people. To save time and trouble re- 
member, then, this unchangeable rule: First the 
families, and then the location. 

Here in Nebraska, for example, we have splendid 
agricultural land, and after a residence of more than 
twenty years I can vouch for fairly hot, windy sum- 
mers, the finest falls in the world up to Christmas, 
reasonable winters — that consume a good deal of coal 
— and pleasant springs. "Taking Omaha as a cen- 
ter," says an agricultural authority, "and measuring 
150 miles in all directions, giving a square of 300 
miles on the side, you have the finest land in the 
world." This is true, but of course you also have 
high-priced land. 

With the water power in the Loup and the Platte 
rivers there is a good location for a fine city in Ne- 
braska that would at once be state capital, play- 
ground of the middle west, and manufacturing cen- 
ter. Oil may come from Wyoming, and with that 
coupled to the hydro-electric opportunities and the 
rich agricultural country there would be no limits to 
the development. One of the troubles with Nebraska 
is that, like Iowa, she has now too many Sons of 
Somebody, and Successful Men. If the excess of 
births over deaths is considered she also went back 
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from 1900 to 1910. She needs a thousand first-class 
funerals. The aggressive west, and especially the 
southwest and Canada, are growing at the expense 
of the somnolent states. Like the forty-year-old or- 
phan in the French court, the young states have 
neither father nor mother, and it helps them won- 
derfully. 

But the western part of Nebraska grew in a sur- 
prising way under irrigation, and the growth is only 
begun. 

Colorado has a splendid variety of picturesque lo. 
cations for a model city, and a good climate in gen- 
eral, but the winters are severe in some sections. 

Oklahoma is a good state that has adopted some 
progressive legislation. The physical features are not 
unlike those of Nebraska and the other Missouri 
river states. The growth from 1900 to 1910 was 
wonderful. The summers are hot, and cyclones are 
not unknown. There was one in 1905 that killed 600 
people. 

The resources of Texas are so great that it woulf) 
take a book as large as this one to tell of luem. 
This is not so much a state as an empire with about 
37,000,000 acres more than either France or (Jermany; 
and 14,000,000 more than twice the area of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Islands. The ele- 
vation runs from sea level to 8,000 feet above, and 
this gives a variety of climate. On the coast is the 
hot orange country for a winter city, but the land 
is high in price, as a rule. For northern people the 
higher elevations are better. There we might found 
a delightful city — and the heat would be strong 
enough, without doubt. 

This state has an area of 265,780 square miles, or 
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170,099,200 acres. It is said that by the method of 
intensive cultivation in Holland a quarter of an acre 
can support six of a family. On the same basis 
Texas could support more than twice the population 
of the globe. "If all the people in the United States 
were to move to Texas the population would be less 
per acre than that of Massachusetts now." 

"There may be some place in the world equal to 
Puget Sound," said Mr. Roosevelt when President, 
"but I don't know where it is." 

The northwestern states are attractive. On the 
coast it is too rainy, but east of the range there is 
not rain enough. The southwest — ^Arizona, and New 
Mexico — are' nearer the orange country for a winter 
retreat. That is an advantage. 

The resources of the two northwestern states are 
unlimited, the people are aggressive and capable, and 
they are just beginning the work of making two won- 
derful commonwealths. 

Oregon on the north is like Arizona on the south — 
she has adopted twentieth century legislation. She 
has given her cities home rule, and her counties 
local option in taxation. Some of them will soon 
adopt the system of taxing land values only, and 
then those who bought land for speculation will wish 
they had leased just what they actually required for 
use. Oregon and Arizona deserve the best that be- 
lievers in a government of the people can give them. 

There are dangers in a maritime town. Galveston 
could tell of them. In England the same fight goes 
on to keep back the sea. Villages, towns, and for- 
ests have been submerged. Cornwall alone lost in 
the nineteenth century 700,000 acres. Great con- 
crete and stone barriers are washed to pieces. 
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Some parts of New Jersey suffer in this way, and 
the land is sinking. On the Gulf of Mexico the pres- 
ent levels are below the old ones. 

If what the warriors say is true, the worst danger 
of a Pacific town is from the Japanese. They not 
only cut wages and undermine businesses, but they 
may shell the cities any day. In March, 1911, when 
the army moved to Texas, there was much talk of 
war. 

On the seacoast there is also the danger of bu- 
bonic plague, and disease brought from other coun- 
tries. Then, many cannot live there on account of 
the raw, damp climate. 

Perhaps our troubles as to location may be settled 
by some thoughtful friend making us a present of 
anywhere from 4,000 to 10,000 acres in a suitable part 
of the empire west of the Missouri River. 

North Dakota and Montana are rich states; Idaho 
and "Wonderful Wyoming" are full of great re- 
sources; /but they are all too cold in winter. "Where 
the snow flies there is liberty;" but there is a possi- 
bility of having too much of the first. Wyoming is 
richer by far than many suppose who merely judge 
from the railroad without a tree in sight for a score 
of miles. 

There has been an extraordinary movement to the 
southwest in recent years. The railroads started in 
to advertise the resources, and the cheap land, and 
did much to turn farmers from the Canadian idea. 
When a million people a year go to any section there 
is bound to be life and growth. The census map 
shows the result. 

In either New Mexico or Arizona there is a splendid 
field for a model city. It would be sure to "grow up 
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with the country," If located with any regard to the 
natural line of development. 

There are large irrigation works arising and flow- 
ing in that section; and the cheap land is growing 
crops so great as to be incredulous. In some parts 
several crops a year are possible. 

Nothing sticks like an epigram. That American 
soldier who said that if he owned Arizona and hell, 
he would sell Arizona and live in hell, has done the 
state some damage. It is hot for a few months, but 
not so bad as some think. 

With respect to both New Mexico and Arizona it 
must be always kept in mind that altitude means 
latitude, so far as temperature goes. In both states 
there is a mountain from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above 
sea level, and naturally great areas between the tops 
of these mountains, and the lowest points of the 
states. It would be easy to choose a location with 
reasonable summers and winters. 

That altitude means latitude we can seen in some 
parts of Southern California, where an hour's ride 
on the trolley-car takes us from the orange country 
to perpetual snow. 

For No. 2 down there we could go to the hot region 
and build a winter city, a new Los Angeles. That 
sounds big, but only because people do not think. It 
is only a comparatively few years ago that Los An- 
geles was a despised little *'cow town" of 11,000 in- 
habitants, and before that "a struggling Mexican vil- 
lage of adobe huts in a sage brush desert," that is 
now an earthly paradise. In Arizona there might 
be a splendid winter city built for people in moderate 
circumstances. Los Angeles hotels have rates that 
make the ordinary traveler gasp. 
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In the matter of health New Mexico and Arizona 
have long been famous. They are especially good 
resorts for lung troubles, at least at a reasonable ele- 
vation. In this respect they are ahead of California. 

But the desert looks a dreary waste at first. It 
takes time to build up a civilized environment. The 
people down there love it as it is. Those from towns 
and cities should understand that there are long 
stretches where there is not water enough to fill a 
hat Irrigation is required. Litigation over water 
rights has to be guarded against. In some sections 
things are badly tangled up. 

Aibout 2,000 Russians near Los Angeles have saved 
$800,000 during past years, and they are the poorest 
of the poor, getting only about $1.25 to $2.00 per day. 
They are planning to buy 50,000 acres near Santa 
Barbara for their homes. The Russian Doukhobours 
in Canada have done wonderfully well in the colony 
development line. People who are in earnest can 
easily build a city. 

Probably the land the Russians will get may be of 
poor quality, but from what is said in the beginning 
of Chapter XV is it seen that quality can be manu- 
factured. 

With such an example why should we not easily 
start this city, and see it grow according to the ideal 
plans? 

There are many excellent locations for our model 
city west of the Missouri river. Some of us have 
heard of Barkis. He was willin'. That is our state 
of mind. We also are willin', and with the proper 
inducements will camp and make ourselves at home 
in any good location. Many an owner by giving us 
a large tract within his larger one would not only 
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uot lose anything, but would gain in the rise of 
values. We would not expect to capture all the In- 
crement. This would be especially true in a place 
where the railroad had not reached, but where the 
inducement of a city to begin with 5,000 would 
quickly bring it 

Jn the meantime, we are willin', and are casting 
longing eyes at the progressive southwest where the 
climate is so mild that building never has to stop, 
and where coal bills are low. 

Making a fair allowance for all sections, it yet 
seeins that Texas offers the most advantages for No. 
1. There are still tracts of land in that state at a 
low price, and up from the coast the climate is suit- 
ably. A timber tract might be bought, and parks 
thus obtained from the first, as at Vancouver. An- 
other advantage is that when we come to import 
several hundred Scotch families, as a starter, water 
^connections can be had clear from Glasgow to Gal- 
veston. 

If you say that the whole project is a big one, I 
answer, In one way. Yes, but ask. Is Texas not big 
enough in area and resources to match it? In "The 
Sponsors" what does Sponsor Gladden say about 
faith? We may have a big state, if we will, big re- 
sources, big faith, and, in time, a big city. In an- 
other way, I answer that the undertaking is really a 
small one for 1,000 pioneers. 
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EPILOG. 

We are all sent to this earth to make It i)etter, 
and we can work in a thousand ways. Too many 
"successful" men are not aware of this simple truth. 
All they do is to collect money, and so leave their 
life work unfinished. They are mastered by 

"A thirst for gold. 
The beggar's vice, which can but overwhelm 
The meanest hearts." 

Undoubtedly this will be a good business, money- 
making proposition, but it will be something more. 
The man who does nothing but make money leaves 
only his old bones beside us when he says farewell 
to all his greatness, and bones are not of much use. 
There is no limit to money-making. We have men 
now with hundreds of millions of dollars who are 
still chasing more. 

Many a man goes on collecting money to "provide 
for his family," or "for a rainy day," or "for old 
age," which he may never see, and keeps it up long 
after he has from two to a hundred times more than 
he will ever need. Why? Why does he not take 
his part and spend his share of money in making 
this a better republic? Because he is not successful, 
as he thinks, but cheap. It is well to make money, 
but that is only half the task: What do you do with 
it? Buy an "auto?" That is also good, but nothing 
else? If so, how will you ever look "Appleseed 
Johnnie" in the face in the next world? In the 
pioneer days he went through the forests scattering 
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apple seeds, and when the settlers came they were 
astonished to find apples awaiting them as well as 
wolves. He made a ibetter republic in his particular 
way, and his trees are still growing. Many "build 
big houses to hold little men," and do nothing else. 

If you sent a carpenter to drive a keg of nails, 
what would you think of him if day after day he 
merely collected hammers? If the bricklayer sent to 
lay brick just collected scores of trowels, how soon 
would the wall rise? They would be discharged be- 
cause they were not doing what they were sent to 
do. When many a man, with an exalted opinion of 
himself, reaches the next world he will find that all 
he has done here has been to collect hammers. A 
few are needed, but not so many as some think. 

If, therefore, you ask why I should expend money 
and give time in this effort to build a model city, my 
reply is that hammer collecting is well enough to a 
certain extent, but that it is better to drive a few 
nails before we are driven to the cemetery. How 
does that suit you for an explanation? 

And now heao a Y, Um manoSf y tam}>ien loa pies. 



"Write me and say you will go if 1,000 others go 
also. 

Then ivill the nails he driven and the hrick toall 
arise. 

"Where no one is there go thou.'* 

"The Ood of Heaven He toill prosper us; therefore 
we His servants vHll arise and huild." 



Note: This book must be read by all who join us. 
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BOOKS BY WILLIAM ARTHUR. 

"The New Building Estimator," 500 pages, $2.50. I 
Issued the first four small editions of this book. It 
is now, 1911, in its fifth large edition, or ninth in all, 
revised up to date. 

"One of the most valuable books it has been the 
lot of the editor to examine is The Building Esti- 
mator.* ♦ ♦ ♦ He has compiled a work which 
ought to be in the hands of every carpenter and 
contractor, and on the desk of every estimator in 
every architect's office in the country. Mechanical 
engineers have Kent, civil engineers have Trautwine, 
architects use Kidder's, and contractors should use 
Arthur's." — Architects* and Builders' Journal, Balti- 
more. 

"The book appears to be the most complete of its 
class yet published." — Engineering News, New York. 

"The book covers a large variety of work. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
The author certainly took up his task with com- 
mendable thoroughness." — Railu>ay and Engineering 
Review, Chicago. 

"A valuable addition to the literature on the sub- 
ject." — National Builder, Chicago. 

"How to Build American Homes." This ^ book was 
prepared for use in the model city. It is now — 1911 — 
running serially, under another title, in "The Build- 
ing Age," of New York. 

"The Contractors' and Builders' Handbook," is for 
Architect-Builders, Mechanics, and Constructors in 
general. This book, like "The New Building Esti- 
mator," is published in New York. First edition, 
1911. 

"Everybody's Building Book," shows by the title 
for whom it is intended. It is written in a plain 
way for plain people. 
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